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ADDRESS OF J. V. STALIN TO THE PEOPLE 


OMRADES! Compatriots, men and wo- 
men! 

The great day of victory over Germany has 
come. Fascist Germany, brought to her knees 
by the Red Army and the troops of our Allies, 
has acknowledged her defeat and declared 
unconditional surrender. 

On May 7 a preliminary protocol on sur- 
render was signed in the city of Rheims. On 
May 8, representatives of the German High 
Command in the presence of representatives of 
the Supreme Command of the Allied Forces 
and of the Supreme High Command of the 
Soviet troops signed in Berlin the final act of 
surrender, the execution of which began at 24 
hours on May 8. 

Being aware of the wolfish habits of the 
German ringleaders who regard treaties and 
agreements as a mere scrap of paper, we have 
no reason to believe their words. However, 
this morning, in pursuance of the act of 
surrender, the German troops en masse be- 
gan to lay down arms and surrender to our 
troops. This is no longer a mere scrap of pa- 
per. This is real surrender of Germany’s arm- 
ed forces. True, one group of German troops 
in the area of Czechoslovakia is still evading 
surrender. But I hope that the Red Army will 
be able to bring it to its senses. 

Now we can state with full justification 
that the historical day of the final rout of 
Germany, the day of the great victory of our 
people over German imperialism, has come. 

The great sacrifices we have made in the 
name of the freedom and independence of 
our homeland, the incalculable privations and 
sufferings experienced by our people in the 
course of the war, the intensive work in the 
rear and at the front placed on the altar of 


country—have not been in vain and have 
been crowned by complete victory over the 
enemy. The age-long struggle of the Slav 
peoples for their existence and their indepen- 
dence has ended in victory over the German 
invaders and German tyranny. 

Henceforward the great banner of freedom 
of peoples and peace among peoples will fly 
over Europe. 

Three years ago Hitler declared for all to 
hear that his aims included the dismember- 
ment of the Soviet Union and the wresting of 
the Caucasus, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Baltic republics and other regions from it. He 
declared bluntly: “We will destroy Russia so 
that she shall never be able to rise again.” 
This happened three years ago. However, Hit- 
ler’s crazy ideas were not fated to come true— 
the progress of the war scattered them to 
the winds. In actual fact something directly 
the opposite of the Hiitlerites’ ravings has ta- 
ken place. Germany has been utterly defeated. 
The German troops are surrendering. The 
Soviet Union is celebrating victory, although 
it does not intend either to dismember or 
destroy Germany. 

Comrades! The Great Patriotic War has 
ended in our complete victory. The period of 
war in Europe is over. The period of peaceful 
development has begun. — 

I congratulate you upon victory, my dear 
compatriots, men and women! 

Glory to our heroic Red Army which upheld 
the independence of our homeland and won 
victory over the enemy! 

Glory to our great people, the victor-people! 

Eternal glory to the heroes who fell in the 
battles with the enemy and gave their lives 
for the freedom and happiness of our people! 


V. Day Salute in Moscow. May 9, 1945 


~ COMMENTS ON VICTORY DAY 


V. Obruchev, Member of the ues R. Academy of Sciences 


HE VICTORY over Hitlerite Germany is of 


great historical significance. For almost. 


four years our people waged a_ gigantic 
struggle against an army equipped with the 
most modern weapons, an army confident of 
its invincibility and possessing an overpower- 
ing ambition to win Lebensraum for itself 
and domination over the whole world as a 
“superior race.” After the first allied reverses 
in France, in North Africa and in the western 
regions of our country which were a result of 
the suddenness of Germany’s attack in’ the 
face of the Allies’ insufficient preparations for 
defence, events gradually began to take a turn 
for the better. The defeat of the Germans at 
Moscow in the autumn of 1941 was the first 


harbinger of the victory to come. The heroic 
defence of Stalingrad and the capture of the 
tremendous German army on this sector mark- 
ed a turning point in the whole course of the 
war. After its military successes in the summer 


of 1942, the defeats at Stalingrad and EI Ala- 


mein forced Germany to switch over to de- 
fence and to concentrate all its forces in an 
endeavour to retain the gains already made. 
Despite its “impregnable” walls on the Dnieper, 
the Oder, the Maas and the Rhine, Germany 
suffered a series of major defeats on the 
western and eastern fronts which culminated 
in the capture of Berlin by the Soviet army 
and the meeting of the victorious Allied ar- 
mies west of the ruined Nazi capital. 


The Red Square on V Day 


The Soviet Union played an outstanding 


role in this gigantic struggle. Under the leader- . 


ship of Marshal Stalin the heroic Red Army 
engaged, tied down and annihilated the main 
forces of the German army, giving our Allies 
time to strengthen and prepare their armies 
and armaments for the landing operations in 
Africa, Italy and France and for their victo- 
rious offensive on the Rhine and in Germany 
proper. 

Our Allies recognised and appreciated the 
tremendous role played by the Red Army and 
lent assistance in the form of tanks, planes, 
and ammunition, delivered over dangerous 
routes in the north, south and east. 

The victory won by the united efforts of 
the three great powers must put an 
end to the constant menace . to _ the 
world which has existed in the centre 
of Europe, keeping all the nations in 


a state of tension and interfering with friendly 
relations among countries. The German mili- 
tary machine must be exterminated, German 
industry taken under control by the Allies, and 
the Nazi leaders still in hiding taken into cus- 
tody. Their espionage organisations must be 
ruthlessly wiped out wherever they exist. 
Freed from the Nazi poison, the German 
people must stamp out the Hitlerite contamina- 
tion and by their persistent labour and re-edu- 
cation win the right to be taken back into 
the family of civilised states. The council of 
freedom-loving powers, plans for which are 
now being drawn up in San Francisco, must 
stand guard over international security. It 
must become a genuine and powerful organ 
of peace, provided with all the rights and 
forces to maintain peace and not a new edition 
of the League of Nations, even though in an 
improved version. 


Dmitri Shostakovich, Composer 


We always knew that the day of victory 
would come. We were sure of it even 
during the hardest days our country ex- 


perienced. We knew it in the first year of the 
war when the Red Army was retreating under 
pressure of the sudden and perfidious attack 


_of the fascist hordes, in those months when 
the German troops were within a_ stone’s 
throw of Moscow—the very heart of our coun- 
try. We knew it when freight trains bearing 
machine tools of tank and aircraft, artillery 
and mortar plants sped eastward. We knew 
it when Leningrad, blockaded by the enemy, 
fiercely repulsed all attacks launched by the 
foe. We knew it when we had to leave Odessa 
after months of heroic defence. We knew it 
when Sevastopol was battling for its life, crush- 
ing one picked German division after another. 
We knew it when Stalingrad stood to the 
death and did not waver, when it kept the 
Germans from the Volga and triumphed over 
death itself. We knew it when three-fourths 
of the European territory of our country, 


Moscow inhabitants greet Allied officers on V Day 
on the Red Square 


hundreds of cities and thousands of villages 
were in the hands of the enemy. We knew 
it when the Germans tortured and murder- 
ed defenceless civilians in the occupied re- 
gions. 

The Hitlerites wanted to sow confusion in 
our ranks. They thought that confusion would 
lead to fright and fright to panic. The Soviet 
people, however, never lost their faith in vic- 
tory.for a single moment. In vain did the 
Germans try to detect the slightest suggestion 
of fright or confusion in the eyes of the Sov- 
iet people... ; 

We had to win, it could not have been 
otherwise. “‘We can do this and we must do 
it at all costs,” Stalin told us. 

We had to win for the sake of the freedom 
and independence of our country, for the 
sake of the future—because our struggle 
against fascism determined the destiny of all 
mankind. 

The Red Army and the whole Soviet people 
defended their mother country and at the 
same time defended all humanity, its present 
and its future, from medieval reaction, from 
oppression and slavery, from gallows and po- 
groms. 

As Marshal Stalin said, ‘Everybody admits 
now that by their self-sacrificing struggle the 
Soviet people saved the civilization of Europe 
from the fascist pogrom-mongers. This is the 
great historic service the Soviet people have 
rendered mankind. 

The man of the socialist country is the anti- 
thesis of the man of the fascist regime. The 
first embodies all the finest traits which have 
taken form and shape in human society dur- 
ing the course of its historical development. 
His whole being looks toward the future. The 
second stands for the darkest, the vilest and 
the ugliest aspects of the past. 

We had to win. We were inspired by the 
banner of Lenin, we were led to victory by 
Stalin. 

This victory was forged long ago, long be- 
fore the war began. Its foundations were laid 
during the October days of 1917 when the 
working people took the power into their own 
hands. 

The marines whom the Germans called “the 
black death,” whom they feared like fire, 
were the sons of those sailors who stormed the 
Winter Palace in October 1917 and who 
fought on all the fronts of the Civil War. The 
Red Armymen who took Perekop in 1944 were 


1) 


the sons and younger brothers of those fight- 


ers who routed the Whiteguards at Perekop - 


in 1920. Our fighters of today are the child- 
ren of those people who fought at Rostov and 
Novocherkassk, at Archangel and Khabarovsk 
and defended the young Soviet republic 


against fourteen foreign powers. These sons 
and daughters of the Soviet land have been 
educated by the great Bolshevik Party and 
this education, this blood tie between the 
Party and the People, is what made our vic- 
tory possible. 


Ivan Moskvin, Actor 


This spring, this May, with its days of 
great victory, will never fade from our 
memories. This year the renewal of nature 
that we marvel at each spring coincided with 
the liberation of the world from the darkness 
of fascism. Our heroic people met the first 
tidings of victory with a mighty sigh of relief, 
with the joy of hopes come true and with 
well-deserved celebration. We shall never for- 
get the triumphant day of May 9, 1945, from 
now on to be known as Victory Day. 

Even now our minds and hearts are still 
filled with the happiness of that day, filled 
with radiant pride in the valiant exploits of 
the Red Army, the army on which freedom- 
loving and honest people in all countries are 
now gazing with gratitude and admiration. 

We know that these feelings are shared by 
those who directly helped us in the hard 
struggle against the German fascists and by 
those who participated in bringing about Ger- 
many’s military defeat. We have regarded the 
indestructible friendship of the United Na- 
tions as a true token of victory during these 
years of war. Mankind can now hope and 
trust that this friendship will ensure a just 
and enduring peace. 

I am sure that our cultural relations are not 
the least important factor in the general de- 
sire of the United Nations to achieve complete 
mutual understanding. I picture these cultu- 
ral relations as being effected on a broad 
scale. An exchange of information in the fields 
of science and art should help us to know 
each other better. I am profoundly convinced 
that the most fruitful results will be obtained 
by an exchange of scientific and artistic expe- 
rience of the latest efforts of writers, regis- 
seurs, artists, architects and actors. 

Literature, music and theatre art in our 
countries should cooperate in the common in- 
terests of liberated humanity. There is much 
that we can learn from each other in all of 
these fields. 


Much has already been done in this direc- 
tion. It seems to me, however, that our con- 
tacts must become broader and deeper. The 
requirements and interests of those who are 
now returning from the front, especially the 
youth, are so varied and so insistent that they — 
justify the most extensive plans for cultural 
upbuilding and mutual assistance, 


Dancing on the streets of Moscow 
on V Day 


STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 


By Major-General M. Galaktionov 


I. GENERAL REMARKS 


HE SITUATION that arose in Stalingrad 

in November 1942 was without parallel 
in history. It is usually expressed as follows: 
the German Command found itself at a 
strategic impasse. The Germans could move 
neither forward nor backward, while to 
remain where they were was fatal. 

How did such an _ exceptional situation 
come about? This question is important be- 
cause its correct answer provides a key to 
understanding the principal features of modern 
warfare. In the following account we offer 
as complete an answer as present data make 
possible. 

Before we begin to study this question we 
must try to unravel the main thread from 
this tangled knot. 

Having achieved marked tactical successes 
in the course of their summer offensive, the 
Germans strove to capture Stalingrad at all 
costs. But here they encountered the stub- 
born resistance of Soviet troops and were 
unable to overcome it. 

Superficially this might have seemed to be 
only a temporary setback that could easily be 
righted by either intensifying the attack 
against the Stalingrad defences or changing 
the direction of the drive. Both attempts were 
made by the German command, but without 
success. The resistance of the Red Army grew 
on all sectors, and the German offensive was 
gradually slowed down and came to a halt 
all along the front. 

The simplest solution in this situation would 
have been for the Germans to check the 
offensive, once it had lost its driving power, 
and entrench themselves on the lines they had 
reached. But the Germans had gone too far. 
Their lines of communication were poorly 
organized and were too long. German forces 
were threatened by Red Army flanking ope- 
rations. The second winter of war on the 
Soviet-German front was approaching, and 


still the German Command had not achieved 
a decisive victory, which could end the war. 
For Germany, already exhausted, the pro- 
spects for the future became alarming. 

A second solution of the problem would 
have been to retreat from the dangerous 
Stalingrad salient to a line running ap- 
proximately from Rostov to Voronezh. This, 
however, would have implied open admission 
of defeat. Moreover it would not have been 
easy to carry out such a retreat in autumn, 
with winter approaching and with the Soviet 
troops pressing hard upon them. 

Only one other possibility remained: to 
continue the attack against Stalingrad regard- 
less of everything. It seemed to the Germans 
that by capturing Stalingrad and emerging on 
a broad sector of the Volga they would be 
able to turn the course of events to their 
advantage. However that may be, the resist- 
ance put up by the valiant defenders of the 
Stalingrad stronghold shattered the schemes 
of the Germans. 

It follows that there were causes at work 
which transformed what at first glance 
seemed to be a minor incident of the war— 
a battle for a narrow, restricted sector—into 
a strategical fact of first importance. The 


Hitlerite troops were checked in the very 
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process of attaining their objective. They 
found themselves in the position of a traveller 
forced to stop on the banks of a stormy river 
and look helplessly across it at the bright 
lights of the town which is his destination. 
This situation was indeed serious: it was 
dangerous for them to retreat and still more 
dangerous to remain where they were. 
Whether poor judgement had been used in 
selecting the objective in this particular case, 
whether the given obstacles could have been 
surmounted or not, whether one objective 
could have been substituted for another—all 
these are points which we shall analyze in the 
second chapter, devoted to the battle of Stalin- 
grad itself. It should be stressed here that 


without a lucid comprehension of this con- 
cept—the objective of an operation—it is 
impossible to pass sound judgement on either 
the given situation or the course of any of 
the other operations in the war. 

Naturally we are not concerned here with 
just any objective. For four months the Ger- 
man objective was to all intents and purposes 
the capture of Stalingrad, but we know now 
that their aim actually went much further. 
We are dealing here with a strategic objec- 
tive, which means an objective which, had 
it been attained, would have yielded decisive 


results. 
* 


Let us now proceed to the question of the 
correct selection of a strategic objective. It 
-can be said that an objective is correctly 
selected when its attainment leads to victory, 
to winning the war (campaign). It is easy 
to see, however, that this general statement is 
not enough. Victory is achieved in battle, but 
not every battle leads to winning a war 
(campaign). This issue is attained only by 
those battles in which the enemy’s main forces 
are defeated. The issue of a battle is determin- 
ed by the troops. It is the commander’s duty 
to ensure conditions making it possible for 
his army to win a battle. For a strategic 
objective to be practicable two requirements 
must be met: firstly, the enemy’s main forces 
must be compelled to accept battle; secondly, 
one should ensure the superiority of one’s 
own forces. over enemy forces. This is the way 
decisive results are obtained in a war 
(campaign). Consequently, in distinction to 
the immediate objective, the strategic objec- 
tive is of a decisive nature. 

It is therefore easy to understand the 
responsibility that the commander bears in 
selecting a strategic objective. An error of 
judgment in this matter may be fraught with 
catastrophic consequences. 

In 1812 Napoleon invaded Russia with a 
huge army. His strategic objective was Mos- 
cow. The Russian army retreated, declining 
to accept battle. But the newly appointed 
Russian Commander-in-chief, venerable Field 
Marshal Kutuzov, resolved to engage in a 
general battle with the French at Borodino. 
To all outward appearances the French 
emperor seemed to have every reason to 
celebrate the success of his strategy: as he 
had assumed, the Russians could not sur- 
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render Moscow without giving battle. The 
first requirement was therefore met: the main 
forces of both sides lined up for a decisive 
conflict. The famous French general was not 
worried about the second requirement: he 
considered the superiority of the French Army 
over the Russian as beyond doubt. 

However, Borodino proved to be a battle 
to which the usual standards of measurement 
were inapplicable: the Russians were not 
routed, they retained their positions on the 
battle field, the losses on both sides were 
tremendous, and on the next day the Russian 
army resumed its retreat toward Moscow. At 
last Napoleon reached the cherished objective 
of his lengthy march. But the setting fire to 
deserted Moscow again attested that there was 
something strange and incomprehensible be- 
hind this apparent success. Moscow was not 
Vienna and not Berlin. 

The objective was attained but it did not 
prove to be decisive. Kutuzov had preserved 
his army and then proceeded to reinforce it, 
making no haste to engage in battle with the 
French army which was meanwhile starving 
and becoming demoralized in Moscow. After 
realizing, at last, that although he had 
reached Moscow he had not attained victory, 
Napoleon was compelled to begin the retreat 
to the “Grand Army”, which proved so catas- 
trophic. 

Kutuzov’s strategy in the first phase of the 
war was defensive. Its primary purpose 
was to upset Napoleon’s plans. The old Rus- 
sian general wisely appraised the situation 
and built up a plan of action which it is of 
especial interest for us to analyze in view of 
the relation it bears to the subject we are con- 
sidering. 

Military experts in Western Europe failed 
to draw any lessons from the failure of Napo- 
leon’s strategy. The campaign of 1812, in 
particular, was considered primarily from its 
external aspect and was represented as a 
fatal accident in the general course of the 
Napoleonic wars. No attention was paid to 
the profoundly theoretical aspect of Kutuzov’s 
strategy. According to Clausewitz, defence is 
the strongest from of waging war, but with a 
negative purpose. The initiative rests in the 
hands of the attacking side. This side sets the 
objective and the defending side hinders its 
attainment both by its defence of the given 
point and by active operations. There comes 
a moment when the defending side goes over 


to the offensive, and then it is this side which 
sets itself positive, concrete objectives. 

Kutuzov’s strategy, however, obviously does 
not fit into this simple scheme. At first glance 
the actions of the great Russian general even 
seem inconsistent and incomprehensible. 

Kutuzov gave general battle to the French 
at. Borodino (The Bataille de Moscova as 
Segur wrote in his memoirs).' That means that 
Kutuzov considered Moscow an object import- 
ant enough for the army to “defend to the 
death.” 

Yet, subsequently, he surrendered Moscow 
to the French in the belief that its loss did 
not mean the loss of the war. But in that 
case had not Barclay de Tolly been right in 
asserting that the Russian army should have 
retreated without giving battle? 

How consistent Kutuzov was in his actions 
becomes apparent when we realize that in 
his defence he already set himself a decisive 
objective: a far sighted plan of defeating the 
enemy. 

Napoleon’s strategic objective was Moscow. 
Moscow also assumed central importance in 
Kutuzov’s strategy. 

Thus, both with Napoleon (the attacking 
side) and Kutuzov (the defending side), one 
and the same geographical point marked 
their objectives. Notwithstanding this, these 
objectives differed. 

Napoleon’s objective was to reach Moscow, 
to force the enemy to a general engagement, 
defeat him and then impose severe terms of 
peace. 

Kutuzov’s objective was to destroy and 
annihilate the French army in the struggle 
for Moscow. 

The principal stages in Kutuzov’s attain- 
ment of his objective were: 

1) The battle of Borodino in which the 
Russian army stood its ground, inflicting 
severe losses upon the enemy. 

2) Fili—the decision to abandon Moscow 
temporarily in order to preserve the army 
and prepare for further struggle. 

3) The blockade of the enemy in razed 
Moscow where he had no access to sup- 
plies. 

4) Maloyaroslavets—preventing Napoleon 
from leaving Moscow and reach the rich 
grain areas in the south. 

5) The pursuit and annihilation of the 
French army. 


Kutuzov’s. strategy was correct. It was 


more purposeful and, in the final analysis, 
more active and decisive than Napoleon’s. 

The contrast between the tactics of the 
Austrian general, archduke Charles, in the 
campaign of 1809, and the Russian general 
Kutuzov, in the campaign of 1812, is striking. 
Both were dealing with Napoleon as their 
adversary and both were defending them- 
selves. In both cases the initiative was in 
Napoleon’s hands and he had a _ definite 
objective: in the one case Vienna, in the 
other—Moscow. In both campaigns these 
points served as the centre of gravity for all 
military operations. Archduke Charles, how-: 
ever, failed to perceive his enemy’s plan and 
so allowed himself to be led by the nose. 
After retreating to Bohemia he was forced to 
return to Vienna and accept battle. Kutuzov, 
on the contrary, saw through Napoleon’s 
plan and turned it against the French. In the 
struggle for Moscow he steadily pursued his 
strategic objective. 

Considered in the light of our subject, 
Kutuzov’s strategy in 1812 suggests certain 
very valuable theoretic principles: while 
actively counteracting the enemy’s plans at 
a time when the initiative is in the hands of 
the attacking side, the defending side can 
already set its forces a concrete strategic 
objective (consequently, a positive objective 
and not merely a negative one, as Clausewitz 
had maintained). Naturally, a defensive stra- 
tegy which does not set itself a decisive 
objective is also possible, but in that case it 
cannot count on victory in a war waged 
against a strong and active foe. 

This principle, as we shall see later, is 
exceedingly important in modern wars, in 
which defence has come to be a much 
weightier factor than it was before. 

The change that took place in Napoleon 
between 1809 and 1812 is astonishing. When 
he captured Vienna he well understood that 
this victory did not mean that he had won 
the war. He still had to defeat the Austrian 
Army, attracted to the capital as by a 
magnet. Yet upon entering Moscow he 
succumbed to the perilous illusion that 
victory had already been achieved, although 
the Russian army- was still strong. The 
Emperor idled away weeks, giving Kutuzov 
time to reinforce his army without hindrance. 
The true correlation of forces soon revealed 
itself and this it was that determined the 
issue of the campaign. 


The strategic objective is incorrectly 
selected if it does not aid the army in its 
most important task: that of engaging the 
enemy’s main forces in battle under the most 
advantageous conditions, and _ destroying 


them. 
* 


Thus a preliminary consideration of the 
question on the basis of examples taken from 
the Napoleonic wars, leads to the following 
conclusion: 

1) The strategic objective is the decisive 
objective of offensive operations in any given 
campaign. 

2) The defending side, operating actively, 
may also set itself a strategic objective. 

Do strategic objectives retain their signifi- 
cance in modern wars? 

Modern wars differ from the wars waged 
at the beginning of the 19th century prima- 
rily in scale. They take place on many the- 
atres of action with armies numbering mil- 
lions. This in itself makes it obvious that it 
is impossible mechanically to transfer to the 
modern period that which was true of past 
wars. Present-day wars draw out into pro- 
tracted struggles which break up into a series 
of simultaneous or consecutive campaigns. If 
what we have in mind is precisely strategic 
objective, such objectives are set in concrete 
form in these campaigns. 

Military operations have also changed their 
character. Battles have become stubborn and 
prolonged. Tremendous difficulties are in- 
volved: in the attainment of an _ objective. 
Under certain definite conditions the war 
becomes one of position, and the objective, 
located deep in the enemy position, proves 
unattainable. Does it. pay, in view of this, to 
set a decisive objective in these operations? 
Does it not pay, on the contrary, to restrict 
oneself to immediate but attainable ob- 
jectives? 

In our first chapter we will see how these 
changes in the scale and nature of wars 
have given rise to views and theories denying 
the very concept of the strategic objective. 
But if no unified decisive objective is set in 
the operations conducted on all the theatres 
of war, does it not mean that unified strate- 
gic direction of ali the operations disappears? 
We do, indeed, meet with the denial of strategy 
and the substitution of tactics for it. We 
likewise find that the term strategy is some- 
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times retained while the very essence of 
strategy as the active and planned direction 
of warfare is emasculated. 

The German general staff and its spokes- 
men are responsible for confusion and. vacil- 
lation on the question of strategy. There is 
nothing surprising in this, for German 
imperialism set itself objectives which did not 
correspond to available means. German stra- 
tegy is defective in its very core. This gives 
rise to two extremes: either an adventurous 
strategy that sets its forces an _ objective 
involving excessive strain on forces and 
means, or the negation of all strategy setting 
any decisive objective at all. 

Moltke was one of the first to ex- 
pound views that contained the seeds of the 
negation of strategy. The German military 
historian Dalbruck asserted that there exist 
two distinct types of strategy: the strategy 
of destruction and the strategy of exhaustion 
(attrition). In the strategy of exhaustion of- 
fensive operations evidently have no decisive 
objective (if such operations are conducted at 
all they pursue restricted immediate objec- 
tives, i. e. no strategic objective). 

The Germans began the war of 1914—1918 
in accordance with the Schlieffen plan and its 
strategy of destruction. But in 1915—1916, 
after the failure of this plan, Falkenhayn 
came out with his theory of the strategy of 
exhaustion. In 1918 Ludendorf turned his 
back on his former strategy of destruction on 
the Eastern front and adopted views in which 
strategy was subordinated to tactics. 

In the present war the Hitler command 
showed just as much _ vacillation on the 
question of strategy. After the defeat of its 
Blitzkrieg strategy on the Soviet-German front, 
it adopted the strategy of protracting the war, 
unsuccessfully attempting to keep military 
operations confined to the fortified fronts. 

Naturally this confusion and _ vacillation 
may be observed not only in Germany. In 
1939—1940 the French General Staff began 
the war with just this strategy, artificially 
striving to lend the war a positional nature 
from the very outset. In actual point of fact 
this implied the negation of strategy, the ne- 
gation of any endeavour to set a strategic 
objective in active operations, and it naturally 
brought disastrous consequences. 

Stalin established strategy as a military 
science having significance in modern as. well 
as in past warfare. 


“Strategy is the determination of the 
direction of the main thrust” (Stalin). 

This defines the essence of strategy as the 
active direction of operations taking place on 
the entire theatre of military hostilities. The 
more complex and varied the forms in which 
war is now waged, the more important it is 
to determine the centre towards which the 
main efforts of the armed forces are directed. 
If this is not done the conducting of a war is 
left to the arbitrary rule of elementary forces 
and chance. 

What can be said of a strategy that does 
not set decisive objectives for the forces; that 
does not indicate the direction of the main 
thrust; that does not have a unified plan of 
operations covering the whole front? Such 
strategy is in essence, tantamount to renun- 
ciation of all strategic direction. It leads to 
yielding the initiative to the enemy, to a sub- 
ordination to his will. 

Of course it does not follow from this that 
strategy applies only to offensive operations. 
Not always is it possible to attack. There are 
moments in the conducting of strategic de- 
fence when the initiative of offensive opera- 
tions is in the hands of the enemy. In this 
case the task of strategy is reduced to dis- 
covering the enemy’s plan, to parrying his 
thrusts and preparing for a decisive counter- 
offensive. In modern warfare, where military 
hostilities are conducted on extensive fronts, 
it is all the more important (in defensive as 
well as offensive operations) to determine the 
centre of gravity of all operations, to set deci- 
Sive objectives, to operate actively. Only thus 
can war be conducted according to plan. 

“The strategic plan is the plan for organi- 
zing the decisive thrust in the direction which is 
most likely to yield maximum results” (Stalin). 

Strategy is the art of directing armies in 
accordance with a definite plan drawn up by 
the Supreme Command. 

It goes without saying that strategy which 
is concerned with the conducting of the war 
as a whole does not confine itself merely to 
directing the operations of all the armed 
forces on the fronts. In his speeches Joseph 
Stalin always stresses the tremendously im- 
portant role played by the homefront. Stra- 
tegy includes political, economic and organi- 
zational directing of a war. The efforts of the 
front and the rear in the course of a war are 
directed towards the achievement of victory, 
towards the complete rout of the enemy. 


Strategy sets the armed forces definite 
objectives. These objectives must be decisive. 
They require the greatest effort, self-sacrifice 
and military skill from the troops. At the 
same time these objectives must be practical. 
They must correspond to the relative strength 
of the forces; they must be ensured with all 
the means necessary to their attainment. 

Stalin characterized the strategy of the Ger- 
mans as follows: “Their strategy is defective 
because, as a rule, they underrate the strength 
and potentialities of the enemy and overrate 
their own strength.” 

In contradistinction to the. adventurous 
strategy of the Nazis, Stalinist strategy rests 
on a firm scientific basis, attaching decisive 
significance not to temporary, extraneous 
factors but to constantly operating factors 
among which are the stability of the rear, the 
morale of the army, the quality and quantity 
of divisions, the materiel of the army, the 


organizational abilities of the commanding 
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staff. 

Does this mean that strategy confines itself 
merely to creating favourable grounds—poli- 
tical, economic, organizational—for the con- 
duct of war, after which victory is won 
automatically? Of course not. The most diffi- 
cult and most important task in the conduct 
of war is to destroy the enemy in armed 
combat. 

In his speech of 6 November, 1942, Stalin 
said: 

“If the relative strength of these two coali- 
tions is examined from the standpoint of 
human and material resources, the conclusion 
that one will be forced to arrive at is that 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition has the 
unquestionable advantage. 

“But the question is: Is this advantage alone 
sufficient for victory? As we know, cases 
occur when resources are abundant, but are 
expended so inefficiently that the advantage 
is lost. Obviously, what is needed in addition 
to resources is ability to mobilize and skill in 
expending them properly.”’ 

Joseph Stalin very lucidly defined the rela- 
tion between strategy and tactics: 

“Tactics is a component part of strategy, 
subordinate’ to it and serving it. Tactics 
concerns not the war as a whole but. its 
individual episodes, battles and engage- 
ments.” ; 

Naturally, the most excellent strategic plan 
cannot be consummated without victory on 


the field of battle, without tactical successes. 
The correct indication to the troops of the 
main direction of their thrust (the strategic 
objective). concentrates, as it were, the tactical 
operations of the troops, and thereby leads to 
decisive victory. 

But when the strategic plan is defective, 
tactical successes prove fruitless and do not 
lead to decisive results. 

“Thus the tactical successes of the German 
summer offensive were not consummated 
owing to the obvious unfeasibility of their 
strategic plans” (Stalin). 

As a rule this. gap between strategy and 
tactics, between the objectives set the troops 
and the factual consummation, creates a peri- 
lous situation for the attacking side, as was 
confirmed in 1942 in regard to the Ger- 
mans. 

Stalinist strategy, built up on a scientific 
basis, was brilliantly displayed in directing 
operations on the Soviet-German front in the 
Great Patriotic War. 


II. MOSCOW 


The great decisions of generals are con- 
ceived in utter secrecy. History provides only 
a few meagre lines suggesting individual 
details, a few words, brief conferences, the 
impressions of people who played some part 


in any given event. This is all too little to. 


enable us to reproduce the creative process of 
adopting decisions that contain within them- 
selves the fate of the country, the life of 
future generations. 

In the course of offensive operations things 
seem simpler and clearer to us than they 
really are. The very fact of an offensive is an 
expression of an adopted decision, ordinarily 
formulated in an order. That is not the case 
in defensive operations. Here the general has 
to act under the blows of a hammer. The 
situation is exceedingly tense. Hours and mi- 
nutes weigh on the mind. Some decision is 
necessary—the army is waiting for it, but 
how can any be taken when not all the data 
are available as yet, when events develop 
under the dreadful pressure of battle. 

We have already shown that the defending 
side can also set itself a strategic objective, 
concentrating all the efforts of the army and 
the country on it. But we have not yet said 
that this is the most difficult task of general- 
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ship. The essence of defence is dependence 
upon the will of the foe: he does the attacking, 
he has the initiative and the freedom of de- 
ciding. Defence is a shield and a sword par- 
rying the enemy’s blows. Woe to him who 
overlooks a fatal blow, for he shall be 
slain! 

Let us picture the situation as it was in 
1941, the year that neither we nor our 
descendants will ever forget. The darker the 
night, the brighter the stars. Having broken 
through the numerically weak dam represent- 
ed by our troops, the Nazi mechanized hordes 
pressed forward into the interior of the 
country in three streams. The vastness of this 
theatre of action favoured them, providing 
advantageous conditions for manoeuvering, 
allowing them to make detours around forti- 
fied points and powerful keypoints of defence. 
Events developed at a tempestuous rate. 

Naturally under such conditions Soviet 
commanders of all ranks made decisions, but 
these decisions were necessitated by circum- 
stances, depended upon the operations of the 
enemy. Should defence have a single strategic 
plan under such circumstances? Obviously 
it should, for without a plan it is impossible 
to direct huge modern armies on a_ vast 
theatre. Lack of coordination of action 
inevitably leads to defeat. Let us cite an ex- 
ample to illustrate what is meant by acting 
in accordance to plan. 

We rightly marvel at the skill of engineers 
who, acting in accordance with a preconceiv- 
ed plan, check and alter the course of such 
rivers as the Volga and the Mississippi. But 
we remember the time when the Mississippi 
suddenly broke its dam and caused untold 
damage. Engineering art was powerless in the 
face of the raging elements and could do 
nothing until they had exhausted their fury. 
The art of generalship differs from engineer- 
ing in that a general normally acts under 
exceptional circumstances. He acts while the 
storm is raging. The general subordinates the 
elements to his planned direction. In conduct- 
ing a defence he must have a plan in order to 
avert disaster. 

Suvoroy said that the distinguishing feature 
of a soldier is valour; of an officer—bravery; 
of a general—courage. The courage of a great 
military leader is the highest degree of heroism. 
Precisely when faced with the greatest danger 
he must preserve the lucidity of his mind and 
take upon himself the burden of responsibi- 


lity to his country. An example of courage of 
the highest order was the decision Kutuzov 
made in Fili. In modern wars the pressure of 
enemy onslaughts has been many _ times 
augmented and the highest possible courage 
is required of a military leader in order that 
he preserve his control over himself and 
events. 

The study of past examples enables us to 
note three phases in the development of a 
plan for the conduct of strategic defence in 
modern warfare: the phase in which the 
initiative is wholly in the hands of the 
attacking side and the latter’s objectives are 
still vague to the defence; the second phase, 
in which the situation becomes clear and the 
military leader is in a position to draw up a 
plan. of action; the third stage, which is mark- 
ed by the adoption of a final decision with 
the purpose of radically changing the situation 
to one’s own advantage. 

So far, in our exposition we have delibera- 
tely dealt only with the plan of strategic 
defence and have made no mention of the 
strategic objective. Yet the crux of the problem 
lies in the latter. There can be no doubt 
that the strategic defence must be conducted 
in accordance with a definite plan, but the 
whole problem lies in the sort of plan. 

The military leader can have a plan even 
in the first phase of defence. But what is this 
plan worth if the direction of the attacking 
side’s main thrust is unknown? 

It goes without saying that the military 
leader’s first task in defence is to exert all his 
sagacity and all his knowledge in order to 
ascertain the enemy’s objective. The sooner he 
does this the sooner he can draw up a sound 
plan of action. 

Is a plan of this sort final, however? This 
question does not arise merely as a matter of 
theoretical discussion. It is posed by the bitter 
facts of war. A plan should lead to victory, to 
shattering the enemy’s plans and inflicting 
defeat upon him. What is the distinguishing 
feature of such a plan? We shall answer 
briefly: it must be crowned with a strategic 
objective. 

Defence has its own advantages inasmuch 
as it rests on previously prepared measures 
for repulsing the enemy—fortifications, 
reserves, a well-equipped rear. The difficulty 
of defence lies in that the initiative belongs to 
the attacking side. Of course, the high com- 
mand of the defending side has its plans, 
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without which it is impossible to direct the 
actions of millions of men and the use of 
vast quantities of materiel. These plans, how- 
ever, have to be altered as the enemy’s 
intentions are ascertained. 

It would seem, therefore, that it is quite 
lawful, if we may so express ourselves, for 
the defence not to set itself any strategic objec- 
tive. The first concern of the defending side 
is to determine the objective of the attacking 
side. Let us assume that it has succeeded in 
doing so. Let us assume that, thanks to the 
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strength of its fortifications, the availability 
of strong reserves, the bravery and skill of its 
troops, the defending side succeeds in repelling 
the enemy’s attack and in checking him. This 
spells success for the defending side and in 
certain cases this success may be of decisive 
significance for the issue not only of the given 
campaign but of the entire war. 

It may be said that it is not the fault but 
the misfortune of the defending side if it does 
not set itself a strategic objective. By setting 
itself a correct and lucid strategic objective 
the attacking side obtains a tremendous 
advantage. 

In some cases the advantages enjoyed by 
the defending side are capable of bringing 


about a balance between the two sides and of 
leading to success. Nevertheless, as long as 
the initiative is in the hands of the enemy the 
defending side is always left more to chance 
than is the attacking side. 

Cannot the defending side have a single 
plan from beginning to end, a plan covering 
all three phases mentioned above? This is 
difficult, so difficult that it is almost impos- 
sible. To have a plan of this kind requires 
two conditions, both of which concern the 
strategic objective. 
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It is necessary in the first phase to ascertain 
the aim pursued by the enemy as quickly as 
possible. 

It is necessary in the third phase to set the 
troops their strategic objective. 

Most difficult of all is the second phase in 
which the military leader, having perceived 
the enemy’s plan while engaged in parrying 
it, must already have his own strategic 
objective in view and be ready to announce it 
to the troops at a definite moment (the third 
phase). 

Let us take the campaign of 1914 as an 
example. In his plan of retreat Joffre might 
have conceived the possibility of a counter- 
offensive from the region of Paris with the 
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purpose of checking the enemy. In that case 
he would have had a strategic objective with 
Paris as its center. 

But can a military leader’s foresight attain 


such heights? 
* 


In 1914, in the course of manoeuvres, the 
infantry armies with their cumbersome forces 
(not yet motorized) bringing up the rear, 
moved at an average speed of only twenty 
kilometres a day. Now tank armies with their 
motorized forces bringing up the rear, move 
several times faster. This greatly increases 
the advantage of the attacking side and 
extremely complicates the tasks of defence. 
All the difficulties that a military leader for- 
merly had to face in defence are now multi- 
plied tenfold. The military advantage enjoyed 
by the Germans in 1941 stemmed from the 
fact that they attacked us and seized the 
initiative of offensive operations. Moreover, 
the danger to us lay in the fact that the 
Hitlerite Command pursued certain decisive 
objectives, building up its plan of conducting 
the war on the basis of utilizing the advan- 
tage they had obtained for winning the war 
in lightning time. The Germans not only had 
a superiority of forces in general, but also 
enjoyed a superior concentration of forces ,on 
definite strategic directions. The powerful 
motorized assault groupings that they creat- 
ed advanced towards the vital centres of our 
country at a tremendous speed. 

Picture this situation to yourselves and 
you will clearly see what it means to demand 
of the defence that it have a plan of action 
under such circumstances. Yet the whole 
course of the campaign of 1941 attests that 
the operations of the Soviet troops were 
subordinated to a single strategic plan. How- 
ever, no strategic objective or objectives could 
be set the troops in the initial period of the 
war precisely because the Red Army was 
defending itself. Let us fix our attention on 
this important point. 

To set a strategic objective to the troops 
means to strive for its consummation by active 
means. In 1941 this would have meant that 
the Red Army should have gone over to the 
offensive perhaps even before Hitlerite Ger- 
many attacked us, or at the moment of attack, 
or during the first days of the war. But in 
order to do this the Red Army should already 
have been fully mobilized, and this, as we 


all know, was not the case at the time. The 
fact that the German army was ready to 
attack, that the German Command seized the 
initiative and obtained the advantage of 
having acted first was not at all accidental. 
It was the natural result of the circumstance 
that Germany was an aggressive country, 
while the Soviet Union was a_ peaceable 
country. 

In his speech on the twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of the Soviet Revolution Comrade 
Stalin said: “Aggressor nations who are 
interested in a new war, nations who prepare 
for war over a long period of time and 
accumulate the necessary forces, usually are— 
and must be—better prepared for war than 
peaceful nations who are not interested in a 
new war. This is natural and intelligible. It 
is, if you like, a law of history, which it 
would be dangerous to ignore.” 

Being the aggressor, Germany had obvious 
military advantages on her side. These ad- 
vantages were especially strong in the plan 
of lightning warfare on which all the calcu- 
lations of the German High Command were 
based. But these calculations were of an 
adventurous nature, they did not take into 
account the strength of the Soviet Union and 
the possibility of a protracted war. 

The Soviet Supreme Command appraised 
the situation correctly. It estimated the 
strength of the enemy and prepared for a 
long and severe war. In the very first days of 
the war it became apparent that the policy 
of Hitlerite Germany, which had counted on 
the isolation of the U. S. S. R., had suffered 
a defeat, while the policy of our government 
sustained a victory, for there came into being 
a powerful anti-Hitler coalition. This fact was 
of decisive significance in the course of this 
prolonged world war. 

Perhaps, it may be argued, the U. S. S. R. 
could have mobilized its armed forces be- 
forehand and have held its armies ready at the 
borders so as to assume the offensive the 
moment the Hitlerites attacked? To put the 
question in this way means not to understand 
the meaning of “mobilization” in modern 
wars. Hitlerite Germany spent several years 
mobilizing its industry and armed forces. The 
seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia were 
large-scale. manoeuvres, as it were, in which 
new methods of concentrating and trans- 
porting troops of a new kind were tested. The 
campaigns in western Europe in 1939—1941, 
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in which the success of the operations of the 
German army was ensured, provided it with 
substantial experience in conducting modern 
warfare with the most up-to-date materiel. 

Our socialist industry could be speedily 
transferred to a war footing, but even so this 
transition required time. A certain amount of 
time was also necessary for the mobilization 
of the armed forces. The declaration of 
general mobilization in the U. S. S. R. would 
have led Germany to attack our country 
somewhat sooner than she actually did. 
Speaking from the military point of view this 
would not have given us any appreciable 
advantage, whereas politically speaking we 
would have lost by this. 

It was impossible for the Soviet Union to 
assume the offensive in the first days of the 
war because our army was not yet sufficiently 
mobilized. Isolated counter-attacks were all 
that were possible, and these were undertaken. 
In the first weeks of the war the Red Army 
was in the position of the defending side. 
Nevertheless, the whole course of the war and 
the course of the campaign of 1941 irrefutably 
attests to the fact that the Soviet command 
looked upon the assumption of the strategic 
defensive as a temporary measure. In his 
radio address of 3 July, 1941, Comrade Stalin, 
while frankly indicating to the Russian 
people the seriousness of the danger that 
faced them, said that ours was a just cause, 
that the enemy would be defeated and that 
victory would be ours. 

Contrary to the adventurous Hitlerite stra- 
tegy, Soviet strategy soberly estimated the rela- 
tive strength of forces, fully realized the 
gravity of the task of defeating an enemy 
such as Germany, a task that could be carried 
out only by means of a series of campaigns. 
As has already been shown, in view of the 
huge scale and protracted character of mo- 
dern wars, strategic plans are now drawn 
up only for a given campaign or for two or 
three simultaneous campaigns, based on the 
concrete situation during any given phase of 
the war. Consequently, we must also consider 
the subject of the strategic objective in relation 
to the first campaign, the campaign of 1941. 

In this campaign the enemy pursued the 
definite strategic objectives mentioned above. 
The primary task of strategic defence was to 
prevent the enemy from _ attaining his 
objectives. As has already been said, under 
certain circumstances this task may be 


accomplished even without setting a strategic 
objective. Strategy that strives to avoid risks, 
is in reality itself extremely risky. In the 
situation as it was in 1941, a strategy of 
defence that set no strategic objective would 
have spelt disaster for our country. 

Not only did the Germans set themselves 
the aim of reaching Leningrad, Moscow and 
Rostoy, but also to reach these points with 
lightning-like rapidity. In this rapidity lay the 
essence of the Hitlerites’ strategic plan. It was 
based on the assumption that before ever our 
defence would have time to collect its forces 
the Red Army would already be decisively 
defeated. ; 

What was necessary to upset the German 
plan? To do this it was sufficient to check 
the Hitlerite hordes before they achieved any 
- decisive results. To check an army is a 
defensive task. But the dialectics of things is 
such that this principle, which seems correct 
at first glance, proves to be incorrect if taken 
literally. 

The point is that to check the enemy it 
was necessary to renounce. the _ strategic 
defensive at a definite moment and go over 
to the strategic offensive. The German army 
could not be checked without first being 
defeated. 

Thus the task of checking the enemy, the 
task of the strategic defensive was inseparably 
bound up with the task of defeating the 
enemy, to accomplish which it was necessary 
to assume the strategic offensive. 

According to definition, the strategic ob- 
jective should have been determined in the 
offensive with the purpose of achieving a 
decisive result—the defeat of the enemy— 
and this would have concluded the period of 
the strategic defensive. 

But in that case it would seem possible to 
settle the problem by means of the following 
formulation: at first there has to be a period 
of defence in the campaign in which no 
strategic objective is set, and then a period 
of offensive in which such an objective is 
set the troops. If the matter were as simple 
as that there would be no problem at all. 
Clausewitz, indeed, interpreted defence in 
this way: no positive aims are set until the 
transition to the offensive takes place. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that although 
no strategic objective is actually set to the 
troops during the defensive period, the gene- 
ral must already have one in mind and 
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coordinate with it the measures he takes 
(which as yet are only of a defensive nature). 

In the defensive, when the initiative is in 
the hands of the enemy, a strategic objective 
cannot actually be set, yet it must be formu- 
lated at least in the general’s mind. 

Such is the dialectics of war, the very 

essence of which is woven of contradictions. 
How is this contradiction resolved in practice? 
For the first time military science has found 
a solution applicable to the tremendous scale 
of modern warfare. It was demonstrated in 
the Stalinist direction of the operations of the 
Soviet army in 1941. 
» Let us return to the three phases of stra- 
tegic defence mentioned above. In the first 
phase the defending side essentially has no 
strategic objective. It is the task of the 
defence to ascertain the aims of the enemy 
as quickly as possible. 

But was it not obvious that in 1941 the 
Germans would advance in three strategic 
directions, as was actually the case? We 
know that the Red Army really covered all 
three directions. Nevertheless the German 
strategic plan still had to be ascertained. The 
enemy might have concentrated his efforts 
on any one of these directions, restricting 
himself to petty operations on the others. 

In the first phase the Soviet Command, 
having plumbed the intentions of the enemy, 
ordered the troops to hold the enemy back 
as long as possible, to fight stubbornly on 
every line of defence so as to stop the German 
advance at least temporarily. It was most 
important to wear the enemy out, to destroy 
his man power and materiel, to gain time in 
which to complete the mobilization of armed 
forces and industry. 

The second phase generally begins at the 
moment when the objectives of the attacking 
side are discovered and the defence is in a 
position to determine upon a definite plan of 
operation. Naturally we cannot indicate pre- 
cisely when this moment came in_ the 
campaign of 1941. This is a matter for future 
historians to determine. However, by con- 
sidering the actual course of events, we are 
able to determine the approximate moment. 

The most revealing index to the intentions 
and actions of any high command in modern 
wars is the disposal it makes of its strategic 
reserves. The high command naturally directs 
the operations of the fronts and the armies, 
but the most powerful tool it has for influ- 


encing the course of these operations is its 
strategic reserves. In an offensive it is the 
task of the high command to distribute its 
reserves so as to ensure a superiority of 


forces on the direction of the main thrust 


and to have a supply of reserves for its 
offensive operations. As difficult as the tasks 
of the attacking side are, it has the advantage 
of being able to act in accordance with a 
preconceived plan. The position of the 
defending side is much more complicated. 

The defending side protects itself from the 
possible blows of the enemy with fortifications 
and troops. This is the kernel of the concept 
“defensive front” which serves as a barrier; 
as it were, preventing the enemy from 
penetrating into the interior of the country. 
But just as the enemy can breach a front by 
concentrating larger forces on some one 
sector, so the defending side depends, in the 
final analysis, on its reserves, which it can 
quickly transfer to the area of the break- 
through. It is clear from this how important 
the distribution of reserves over the front and 
their timely introduction into every given 
engagement is for the defending side. 

In 1941 the difficulty of the situation was in- 
tensified by the fact that mobilization took 
place after the beginning of hostilities. Although, 
potentially, our country could mobilize larger 
strategic reserves than Germany, this requir- 
ed time. Seeing that time was working in our 
favour, it was logical to assume that the 
most advantageous form of action was to 
hold back the enemy offensive and gain the 
time necessary for the completion of mobili- 
zation. The strategic reserves organized in the 
rear could be designated for a_ decisive 
counter-offensive. 

But it was the aim of the German plan to 
prevent this possibility, to attain decisive 
results before the Soviet Command could 
gather together powerful reserves for a 
counter-offensive. It was necessary to prevent 
the Hitlerites from carrying out their plan no 
matter what the cost. Because of this it was 
necessary to launch into battle part of the 
strategic reserves in order to slow up and 
check the German offensive. 

The Soviet Command resolved to dispatch 
some of its strategic reserves to the vicinity 
of Smolensk. This was an exceedingly daring 
and important decision. The Germans were 
advancing in three directions. Our reserves 
were brought in on the central front, which, 
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of course, might have complicated the 
situation on the two other directions where 
the defence had, in the main, to depend on 
its own forces. By adopting this decision the 
Soviet Command gave its appraisal of the 
general situation, adopted its own strategic 
plan to oppose to the plans of the enemy. The 
main direction on which defensive efforts 
were concentrated was the Moscow direction. 

By this means the Soviet Command exerted 
a decisive influence on the whole gigantic 
theatre of war. At that moment, indeed, it did 
not yet have sufficiently large strategic 
reserves at its disposal to enable it to go over 
to a general counter-offensive. To scatter the 
available reserves over all the fronts would 
have meant to expend them in vain, for the 
enemy would then still have retained his 
superiority of forces as a whole. By flinging 


reserves in a concentrated mass into the 
battle at Smolensk the Soviet Command 
achieved success on the most important 


direction, checking the enemy here. 

Of course this did not mean that the 
German advance as a whole had been check- 
ed. As we know, the Hitlerites, advancing 
southward, made a sudden leap to Orel and 
were thus able to resume their offensive on 
the Central front. In view of this, however, 
the Soviet command’s concentration of its 
principal strategic reserves in the centre was 
all the more justified. There followed a 
colossal conflict in which the Germans 
strained to break through to Moscow from 
various directions but were everywhere pre- 
vented. 

The Germans did win tactical victories, but 
the strategic situation obviously began to 
develop to their disadvantage. Analyzing the 
course of events we can now see quite clearly 
that with every day the German Command 
turned away from its original strategic plan 
and that events began to be more and more 
controlled by the strategic plan of the Soviet 
Command. Of course, this situation must not 
be understood in an oversimplified manner. 
The German Command still retained the 
strategic initiative and for the defence the 
situation grew more and more tense. How 
and why did the changes in the general 
course of the campaign which finally brought 
defeat to the Germans take place? The com- 
plicated and contradictory manner in which 
events developed makes it difficult to answer 
this question. The main factor, however, is 


clear: the Germans became more and more 
involved in the difficult battle for Moscow, 
and turned further and further away from 
their original plan. The defending side ap- 
praised the situation correctly and exerted an 
active influence on it by the introduction of 
strategic reserves. 

It would be foolish to say that in accepting 
battle at Smolensk the Soviet Command had 
already determined upon its future course— 
that of giving battle at Moscow. It would be 
absurd to suppose that it was possible to 
foresee the emergence of German tanks in the 
vicinity of Moscow and our counter-attacks. 
Quite the contrary. In the battle for Smo- 
lensk the Red Army fought desperately to 
keep the Germans from reaching Moscow. 
Nevertheless, the guiding strategic idea of 
the Soviet Command, which found its final 
expression in the December counter-offensive, 
was already clearly apparent in the battle 
for Smolensk. 

Consequently, in the second phase, the 
Soviet Command already carried out a defi- 
nite plan. Although the strategic objective 
could not yet be pointed out to the troops, its 
germ was already contained in this plan 
and subsequently grew out of it. This is one 
of the most difficult tests for a military 
leader, for it requires insight into the depths 
of complex and contradictory events whose 
development is still being largely determined 
by the enemy, since he still retains the 
initiative in his hands. 

The defence must have a strategic objective 
that permeates all its plans, lending them 
unity. But this objective is conclusively 
determined only at a definite moment. It is 
extremely dangerous to set this objective to 
the troops prematurely, for the initiative is 
still in the hands of the attacking side, which 
by sudden new decisions can fundamentally 
alter the situation. Consequently, the high 
command of the defending side can set a 
strategic objective to the troops only when 
the extent of available forces and the concrete 
situation give grounds for feeling sure that 
the moment is ripe or that the objective can 
be attained by active operations. 

The Battle for Smolensk stopped the 
German offensive on the central direction. 
The enemy was also halted at Leningrad. But 
at that time the Soviet Command still did not 
have sufficiently strong strategic reserves at 
its disposal to stop the German offensive all 
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along the front. The Germans still retained 
the initiative and continued to advance to the 
south. Their capture of Orel seriously chang- 
ed the situation in their favour. Covering 
Moscow from the south, west, and northwest, 
the Soviet Command unwaveringly continued 
to adhere to its strategic plan. While assign- 
ing part of its strategic reserves to the north— 
to the vicinity of Leningrad—and to the 
south—to the vicinity of the Donbas—the 
Soviet Command concentrated the main mass 
of its strategic reserves in the region of 
Moscow. At last the moment for the crucial 
decision had come. 

Now the final strategic objective of the 
Soviet Command in the campaign of 1941 
was revealed. This objective may be express- 
ed in the one word—Moscow. Naturally this 
designation is conventional. Explaining in 
greater detail, we may say that the strategic 
objective of the Soviet Command was to repel 
the German attack on Moscow by a counter- 
attack on the central front and inflict a 
decisive defeat upon the Hitlerites, to thrust 
back the German troops to the west and halt 
their offensive all along the front, preventing 
the enemy from taking the vital centres of 
the country towards which he was straining. 

The strategic objective was set for the 
offensive operations of the Red Army, but it 
also crowned, as it were, the plan of strategic 
defence conducted by the Soviet Command in 
the campaign of 1941 whose object was: 

1) To wear out, to check, and finally stop 
the German offensive on the main strategic 
directions. , 

2) To concentrate the efforts of the defence 
on the central directions. 

3) As more reserves accumulated, to check 
the Germans not only on the central direction, 
but all along the front by launching a deci- 
sive counter-offensive in the centre and 
counter-attacks on other directions. 

The strategic directing of the Smolensk 
battle in the campaign of 1941 was unified 
and purposeful. While the Germans scattered 
their forces all over the front, the Soviet 
Command concentrated its forces on one prin- 
cipal direction and turned the course of the 
whole campaign in its favour. 

In distinction to immediate objectives, the 
strategic objective is decisive. In the campaign 
of 1941 the Red Army succeeded in halting 
the German offensive and preventing the 
enemy from attaining its objectives. This was 


a decisive result, for in order to stop the 
German army it had to be defeated, and this 
was accomplished in the Battle for Moscow. 

In his Order of the Day to the German 
army of 1 January, 1944, Hitler stated that 
outside of their difficulties in North Africa, 
the years 1939—1941 were marked by only 
one crisis that which took place during the 
winter months of December 1941 to March 
1942. Climatic conditions were such as to put 
an intolerable strain on people, animals and 


materiel. Men and animals froze. Machines 
and guns clogged and railroads stopped 
functioning. 


Thus, even the Hitlerites could not deny a 
fact that was obvious to the whole world; 
that in 1941 the German army invading our 
country was overtaken by disaster. Hitler, 
however, tried to throw the whole blame on 
the elements, on the severity of Russian win- 
ters. The Hitlerites refused to admit that with 
Moscow there began a series of serious 
defeats which finally led to Germany’s losing 
the war. They did not want to admit that in 
the winter of 1941—1942 the German army 
found itself in a disastrous position only 
because it was defeated in the campaign of 
1941, because the strategic plan of the Hitle- 
rite command fell through. The winter would 
not have been terrifying to the Germans had 
they succeeded in attaining their objectives 
in scheduled time and defeating the Red 
Army. What actually happened was just the 
opposite: the Germans’ themselves were 
defeated, defeated on the battle fields even 
before the advent of winter. 


The  Hitlerites made _ their — greatest 
mistake in underestimating the strength 
of the Soviet Union. In 1941 Germany 
outstripped our country in_ its’ mobi- 


lization, but this advantage held good for 
only a certain period. From the point of view 
of waging a protracted war our country 
proved more prepared. Long before the war 
began. Stalin pointed out to our people the 
danger of aggression. For some ten or fifteen 
years Soviet economy was radically reorga- 
nized on the basis of socialist industrialization 
and the _ collectivization of agriculture. A 
powerful industrial base was created to equip 
the Red Army with modern war materiel to 
the extent necessary for war. The Soviet 
Union’s military potentialities proved to be 
higher than Germany’s. 

However, to draw correct conclusions, facts 
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must be established very precisely. Can it be 
said that at the time of the Moscow battle 
the U. S. S. R. had already developed its 
military resources to the full? This cannot 
be said. At that time the Germans still had 
a quantitative superiority of tanks and air- 
craft. Only at a much later date did we gain 
superiority over the German army in quantity 
of war materiel. Consequently, Kerr’s con- 
clusion requires serious amendment:. the 
victory at Moscow ensured the possibility of 
fully developing our country’s military po- 
tentialities, but this was still a matter for the 
future. It must also be borne in mind that 
by that time the Germans had _ already 
occupied the Ukraine and the Donets Basin, 
that many of our industrial enterprises were 
still in process of evacuation and establish- 
ment on new sites far in the interior. 

This makes the victory at Moscow all the 
more remarkable. It was attained as a result 
of the unexampled heroism of the Red Army 
and the Soviet people. It was attained as a 
result of Stalinist strategy. 

Of course, the American observer is right 
in speaking of the decisive significance of 
the introduction of fresh reserves at Moscow. 
But precisely this is proof of brilliant com- 
manding. In actual point of fact, taking the 
entire length of the front, the Germans still 
had a tremendous superiority of forces, of 
tanks and aircraft, at that time. 

In the final analysis the essence of military 
art consists in being able to achieve a 
superiority of forces on the decisive sector. 
While the Germans were scattering their 
forces so that at the decisive moment they 
found themselves without reserves, the Soviet 
Command was making skilful use of its 
strategic reserves. By concentrating them on 
the most important direction it achieved 
victory. In this case the full significance of 
a strategic objective was clearly revealed. 

The Stalinist strategy ensured the most 
advantageous disposition of forces in the 
decisive engagements with the enemy, but we 
already know that even with the most 
excellent strategic plan victory is won on the 
field of battle by the military operations of 
the troops. Strategy and tactics form a single 
whole, leading the troops. to victory over the 
enemy. It must be remembered that in 1941 
the strategy and tactics of the Red Army had 
to accomplish a task never before accomplish- 
ed by any other army—to check the advance 


of powerful, motorized land forces supported 
by inordinately strong air forces. 

In speaking about the astonishing successes 
of the Soviet offensive in an article published 
in the newspaper Observer in January, 1945, 
the English observer, Liberator, wrote that 
with modern strategy and modern war mate- 
riel, there is nothing to this day. that can stop 
the first blow of a tank fist. 

This was written recently, i. e., three years 
after the events described in the present 
article, when the development of means of 
antitank defence has seen great progress. The 
above quotation requires a slight correction: 
the Red Army has repeatedly stopped German 
“tank fists” in the first days of their advance. 
But if this task seems so difficult today, in 
1941 it seemed impossible. The German tank 
armies advanced with annihilating speed. 
When they encountered a fortified “defence 
district, they detoured, continuing their offen- 
sive march-manoeuvre. At that time there was 
no solid front. 

Soviet infantry and artillery heroically 
fought the tanks at hastily fortified defence 
lines, trying to check the enemy advance. As 
a result of this stubborn and self-sacrificing 
struggle a tremendous number of German 
tanks was destroyed. Nevertheless, by con- 
stantly manoeuvering, enemy tank forces 
flanked our infantry and continued their 
advance to the east. They could be checked 
only by methods of active defence, by com- 
bining the stubborn defence of cities and 
fortified lines with counter-attacks. Although 
the Red Army had a smaller quantity of 
tanks and aircraft, it utilized them for its 
counter-attacks against the enemy’s motoriz- 
ed forces and their rearguards. 

These tactics proved very effective and 
checked the German advance ohn many 
sectors. However, it was only in the Battle 
for Moscow that the Germans were finally 
stopped and even forced to retreat. How was 
this decisive result achieved? 

When advancing upon Moscow in November 
1941 the Germans thought to deal the Red 
Army a final blow. They strained all their 
forces to the utmost. Their earlier successes 
made the German Command feel confident of 
winning complete victory. 

When German assault groupings were 
already approaching Moscow, they were 
suddenly strongly attacked by Soviet armies 
which had been prepared beforehand and 
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had been reinforced with reserves. Bitter 
fighting ensued all along the central front. 
From all sides blows rained down on the 
enemy pincers extended towards Moscow. 
The German forces found themselves in the 
position which ever threatens those who 
conduct encircling operations: their forces 
were spread out over an extremely long line 
and were vulnerable to the blows of a defend- 
ing side that had retained confidence in itself. 
While the situation was absolutely clear to 
the Soviet Command, to the Germans it was 
confused and vague. On many sectors the 
Soviet troops were successful. They drove 
a wedge into the German fighting lines 
and penetrated to the rear of enemy forma- 
tions. The Germans wavered, began to rush 
about in confusion and to fall back, meeting 
with the blows of our troops even in their 
retreat. After repelling the enemy onslaught 
on Moscow, the Red Army continued to 
drive the routed German troops to the 
west. 

It should be stressed that the task of repell- 
ing the offensive of large tank groupings on 
a broad front could not have been carried 
out only tactically—by means of defensive 
operations on fortified lines and by small- 
scale counter-attacks. Only the assumption: 
of a decisive counter-offensive was able to 
ensure the accomplishment of this task. After 
their defeat at Moscow, the Germans lost all 
hope of attaining this important objective. 
The counter-attacks undertaken almost simul- 
taneously at Rostov and Tikhvin brought 
about their defeat on two other strategic 
directions as well. The failure of the strategic 
plan of their campaign brought the German 
army face to face with disaster. The German 
Command had no reserves to fall back on. 
The offensive of the Red Army threatened 
destruction to the German forces that had 
advanced far to the east without establishing 
reliable lines of communication. The Hitlerite 
Command was constrained to drop all 
thought of conducting offensive operations 
and had to exert a supreme effort to save 
its forces from total destruction. 

In drawing up their plans for a Blitzkrieg 
the Hitlerites took as their point of departure 
what seemed to be an established axiom: that 
it is impossible to stop the advance of large 
masses of tanks, especially on so vast a 
theatre of war. At first, indeed, the course of 
the campaign seemed to confirm this. The 


Germans, however, failed to take two import- 
ant factors into account: 

1) That the German tanks would meet 
with resistance everywhere, at populated 
points, on the roads, in the forests and 
marshes and in the open fields. 

2) That in spite of the danger of its posi- 
tion, the defending side could in its turn 
place the advancing enemy in a dangerous 
situation by means of a counter-offensive. 

In manoeuvering tank engagements, that 
side wins which best secures its operations 
against possible blows on the part of the 
enemy and which at the same time makes 
itself most formidable to him. 

After the Moscow battle the Germans found 
themselves precisely in this position, 1. e., the 
Red Army had forced them into a desperate 
position while they themselves were already 
incapable of menacing the Red Army. Now 
the Hitlerite Command was faced with the 
task of stopping the Soviet offensive at all 
costs. 

Bitter battles raged all through the winter 
of 1941—1942 until at last, in the spring of 
1942, the gigantic front stretching from the 
Barents to the Azov Seas became temporarily 
stable. Yes, in this war there did arise a 
‘fortified front! This seems incredible in an 
age when tank formations can manoeuvre 
freely over large expanses. The mobility of 
the motorized forces seemed to exclude the 
possibility of stabilizing any front. That was 
how the Hitlerites reasoned, to their grievous 
error. 

The Hitlerites planned the war as though 
only they, their tank and motorized forma- 
tions and their aircraft would do the attack- 
ing. But there are two sides in a war. What 
happens if both of them introduce mobile 
forces into an engagement? The situation 
then becomes very complex and confusing, 
with the tank formations of both sides pene- 
trating behind each other’s lines, constantly 
manoeuvering and waging battle. But at some 
time or other every engagement must come 
to an end. The conflict of opposite forces 
may sometimes result in at least a temporary 
balance and this means the stabilization of 
the front. 

The fantastically winding line of the 
Soviet-German front as it came to be 
established in the spring of 1942 was the 
result of manoeuvres and counter-manoeuvres, 
attacks and counter-attacks on all the sepa- 


rate sectors of the front, the result of bitter 
battles. Thus, even in modern, highly 
manoeuverable wars, if both sides have equal 
forces a stabilized front is possible, although 
it is true this stabilization is only temporary 
and relative. 

The establishment of a fortified front had 
a different significance for each of the war- 
ring sides. For the Hitlerites it meant the 
explosion of their dreams of a lightning war. 
For the Soviet side it meant the successful 
accomplishment of the exceedingly difficult 
task of checking the German offensive. 

This was a decisive result. The German 
army had suffered a serious and fatal defeat. 
Their defeat in Moscow in 1941 created the 
prerequisites for Germany’s final defeat in 
the war. Their Blitzkrieg had fallen through, 
and now they were faced with a protracted 
war. The main German forces were stopped 
on distant defence lines far in the interior of 
the Soviet Union without having achieved 
any of their original objectives. The stabili- 
zation of the front testified to the might of 
the Soviet defence. Germany’s main forces 
were chained down to this front. The pro- 
spects for the future were that the strength 
of the Red Army would steadily grow while 
the strength of the German Army would 
steadily dwindle. 

The campaign of 1941 was concluded with 
a decisive result in favour of the Soviet 
Union. 

An important contributing factor to this 
result was the fact that the adventurous 
Hitlerite strategy had set impracticable 
objectives to the German troops. This had led 
to the disorganization of the offensive, the 
scattering of forces, and the placing of the 
German Army in a very risky situation. 

Our Stalinist strategy in the campaign of 
1941 was a brilliant example of how to set 
a strategic objective in a defensive campaign. 
It lent firmness, unity and planned consecu- 
tiveness to the operations of the Red Army 
and at the decisive moment ensured con- 
centration of effort on the most important 
sectors of the struggle. 

The Hitlerites well understood what the turn 
towards a protracted war meant for them. 
They had to make an attempt to break the 
new front of the Soviet defence and inflict 
a decisive defeat upon the Red Army. 

This attempt brought the Germans to 
Stalingrad. (To be continued.) 


TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


By V. L. Komarov, President of the Academy 


HE RED ARMY is carrying the gleaming 

banner of victory ever forward. The 
banner is already proudly waving over Ber- 
lin, the lair of the fascist beast. The stirring 
words of Marshal Stalin’s Orders of the Day 
are proclaiming newer and newer victories 
of Soviet arms to the whole world. Moscow 
is saluting the victors with gun volleys and 
fireworks. Excitement and joy fill the heart 
of every person to whom honour and freedom, 
the great ideals of humanism, the age-old 
treasures of civilisation and progress are 
dear. 

Our victory over the aggressive imperialism 
of Hitlerite Germany is more than a military 
victory. It is the victory of Soviet patriotism, 
a patriotism in which the national traditions 
of each people are harmoniously combined 
with the vital interests of all freedom loving 
humanity. The lofty ideas of the equality of 
races and nations, the community and 
friendship of peoples have triumphed over 
bestial Nazism and racial hatred. This is not 
only a victory won by the bravery and valour 
of the Russian soldier, the sagacity and stra- 
tegic skill of our generals. It is a victory won 
as well by Russian culture and technical skill, 
which have attained unprecedented heights 
of development in the land of the Stalinist 
_ Constitution. 

In a message which he addressed to the 
youth of the country just before his death, 
the great Russian scientist Ivan Pavlov wrote, 
“Our country offers immense opportunities 
to scientists and it must be admitted that 
science is being introduced into our country 
on a very large scale. Very large indeed!” 

The forthcoming celebration of the two 
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hundred and twentieth anniversary of the 
Academy of Sciences is an indication of the 
great interest shown by our people and 
government in the development of science. 

The Russian Academy of Sciences was 
founded by Peter I in an age of far-reaching 
reforms establishing Russia as a world power. 
Commerce and industry began to develop in 
the country; fortresses, ports and canals were 
built; a powerful army and navy were 
founded. Peter I fitted out an ambitious ex- 
pedition to determine whether the northern 
coast of Russia was linked with the American 
continent. Pushkin wrote of Peter’s epoch: 
“Russia sailed into Europe like a newly- 
launched ship—to the sound of hammers and 
the thunder of guns. Peter’s military under- 
takings, however, pursued noble aims and 
achieved beneficial results. The success of the 
national reforms was insured by the Battle 
of Poltava, after which European enlighten- 
ment cast anchor on the banks of the 
conquered Neva.” 

The founding of an Academy of Sciences 
in Russia was a logical outcome of the pro- 
found historical developments which took 
place in the country during the reign of 
Peter I. The establishment of the Academy 
was not an accidental or isolated phenomenon 
but an organic step in the natural course of — 
the country’s development as a great power. 
Russian science and art, which had their 
origin in the brilliant culture of Kiev Russ, 
had made substantial progress by the beginn- 
ing of the eighteenth century. The founding 
of the Academy of Sciences was the crowning 
act in the history of old Russian culture. At 
the same time it reflected the economic pro- 
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gress of the period and met the new needs 
of the growing country. 

Peter was not alone in his aspiration to 
reform the country and educate the people. 
His contemporaries in the early eighteenth 
century included the famous historian V. Ta- 
tishchev, the geographer I. Kirillov, the eco- 
nomist I. Pososhkoy, Archbishop Theophanes 
Prokopovich, an enlightened member of the 
clergy and an ardent adherent of Peter’s 
policy of reform. All these men supported 
Peter in his bold measures and in his efforts 
to found an academy. 

The decree founding the Academy of 
Sciences was signed by Peter on 28 January, 
1724 and the Academy began to function the 
following year. Some of the leading scientists 
of the world were invited to St. Petersburg 
to lecture in the new Academy. Among them 
were Leonhard Euler, Daniel Bernoulli and 
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Joseph Nicholas Delisle. Fifteen years later 
Mikhail Lomonosov, world famous Russian 
scientist who rose from among the simple 
Russian people, became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

There are names which designate whole 
epochs in the history of a nation. In the list 
of such names the American people deservedly 
place the scientist and. revolutionary Ben- 
jamin Franklin. In Russia Lomonosov exert- 
ed an enormous influence on his time. 

Lomonosov made important discoveries in 
physics, chemistry, geography, astronomy, 
geology, and metallurgy. He did not simply 
combine work in these fields, but through 
the force of his genius surmounted the bar- 
riers separating them, synthesizing methods 
and results in various branches of knowledge 
and bringing theoretical sciences closer to 
applied sciences. He developed the molecular 
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theory of gases, anticipated the law of the 
conservation of matter and energy, advanced 
an original theory of light, drew up the first 
rough drafts for the science of physical 
chemistry, elaborated the technology of glass 
production, designed optical instruments, 
created monumental mosaics, carried out 
researches in astronomy, geology and geo- 
graphy, wrote essays of lasting value on the 
theory of poetry and Russian history, and 
was the author of the first Russian grammar. 
This is far from a complete enumeration of 
the works which perpetuate the memory of 
Lomonosov. 

Soon after it was founded, the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Sciences won recognition 
and fame throughout the world. In 1728 the 
Academy began to issue its scientific trans- 
actions under the title of Akademicheskiye 
Kommentarii (Academic Commentaries). In 
1734 Bernoulli wrote Euler, ‘I cannot find 
words to describe the eagerness with which 
people are asking for the publications of the 
St. _Petersburg Academy.” The _ physicist 
Bilffinger wrote in 1731, “Whoever wants to 
make a thorough study of natural and 
mathematical sciences must go:to Paris, Lon- 
don or St. Petersburg. There they will find 
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learned people in every branch of science 
and an abundance of instruments and equip- 
ment. Peter, who is himself well versed in 
these sciences, has assembled everything ne- 
cessary for their study in his capital. He has 
collected a splendid library, expensive equip- 
ment, rare natural specimens from abroad, 
works of art—in short, everything recognised 
by specialists as worthy of study and 
respect.” 

In the eighteenth century the activities of 
the Academy of Sciences developed along 
two main lines. The first dealt with mathe- 
matical and natural sciences and was repre- 
sented by the great mathematician Euler and 
the famous naturalist Wolf. The second dealt 
with a study of Russia’s natural resources, 
the composition of its population and its 
geographical characteristics. Among the 
scientists participating in the great expedi- 
tions undertaken by the Academy in the 
second half of the eighteenth century were 
Pallas, Gmelin, Lepekhin, Zuyev, Severgin, 
Ozeretskovsky and  Krasheninnikov. Their 
researches on European and Asiatic Russia 
gave foreigners ground for saying that no 
other country was so thoroughly studied at 
that time as Russia, 
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In the nineteenth century we also find the 
names of many famous Russian scientists who 
have become part of the history of science 
and who figure in all textbooks. These are 
names which denote turning points in the 
development of human knowledge, names of 
scientists who founded entirely new branches 
of science. First in the list are the names 
of Lobachevsky, Mendeleyev, Chebyshev, 
Sechenov and Mechnikov. The _ conditions 
prevailing in tsarist Russia frequently forced 
these scientists to carry on their work in 
solitude, cut off from their own people. The 
October Revolution which overthrew the 
tsarist autocracy shattered the artificial bar- 
rier that had been raised between science and 
the people, destroyed the wall separating 
science from life and extended the scope of 
science to unprecedented limits. 

The U. S. S. R. is a country where culture 
and science are flourishing. Marvellous op- 
portunities have been created for scientific 
and creative work and for invention. Billions 
of rubles are annually allotted by the govern- 
ment for the development of science. Instead 
of the 5,600 scientific workers that Russia 
had before the Revolution, the U. S. S. R. 
now has a contingent of 100,000 highly quali- 
fied research workers. Before the war one 
fourth of the entire population of the country 
attended schools. In the period of the Five 
Year Plans alone 18,800 new schools were 
built in the Soviet Union. Before the out- 
break of the present war the number of 
students enrolled in higher schools in the 
U.S. S. R. exceeded the total number of stu- 
dents in 23 countries of Europe. 

The tremendous construction work under- 
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taken in our country presents unprecedent- 
ed opportunities for creative work. A bold, 
daring spirit in scientific research is cha- 
racteristic of all progressive Soviet  scien- 
tists. 

In Lenin and Stalin the Soviet people have 
examples of true men of science. These great 
leaders of scientific communism have shown 
the world that it is possible to retain the best 
traditions of the past while casting aside 
those that are obsolete and blazing new trails 
in human history. 

Soviet science can point to outstanding 
achievements in many fields of activity. The 
whole world knows of the wonderful 
work accomplished by Ivan Pavlov in the 
field of physiology, work which is being 
successfully continued by L. Orbeli. Acade- 
micians Glinka and Gedroits have achieved 
significant practical results in their reform of 
soil science. Academician Kostichevy has made 
important researches in the study of fermen- 
tation. The study of geochemical processes has 
been given a scientific grounding in the work 
of Academician Bernadsky. Another famous 
name in Soviet science is that of Academician 
Severtsev, founder of the school of evolution 
and morphology. There is a brilliant group 
of chemists including Academician Bakh, 
the founder of Soviet biochemistry; Acade- 
mician Kurnakov with his theory of chemical 
analysis; Academician Favorsky, who advanc- 
ed a new theory of synthesis and placed a 
whole series of industrial processes on a 
scientific footing and Academician Zelinsky 
who has carried on invaluable research work 
on the problem of synthetic fuel. Academician 
Gubkin’s researches in the geology of petro- 
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leum have been of immense practical benefit 
to socialist construction. 

About two hundred years ago Goldbach 
posed a very important problem in the theory 
of numbers which was brilliantly solved in 
1937 by the Soviet mathematician Academi- 
cian Vinogradov. Academician Marr, the 
leading Soviet linguist, elaborated a new 
theory of language which is being further 
developed by. I. Meshchaninov. Academician 
Karpinsky’s researches on the contemporary 
geology of the European Part of the U.S.S.R. 
and on the stratigraphy and tectonics of the 
Urals are classics in their field. 

Soviet scientists have played a very import- 
ant role in the defeat of Hitlerite Germany. 
During the difficult years of war they labour- 
ed selflessly for the cause of freedom, for 
the salvation of their mother country and for 
the happiness of all mankind. 

Many remarkable means of increasing the 
power of the Red Army and the Red Navy 


have been worked out in the research insti- 
tutes of the Academy of Sciences. Scientists 
sought new ways and means of enlarging the 
capacity of factories and plants and of put- 
ting the country’s resources to the best use. 
They worked out many effective methods of 
saving the lives of wounded soldiers. The 
victories of the Red Army have inspired 
Soviet scientists to new feats of heroic la- 
bour. 

A remarkable characteristic of Soviet 
science is the fact that it is not represented 
only by talented individuals, but by a large 
body of people engaged in research in all 
branches of knowledge. The successful pur- 
suance of the Stalinist national policy has 
put an end to the isolation of outlying 
national districts and enabled the broad 
masses of the population to come into contact 
with the highest moral and material culture 
in forms suited to their mode of life and 
national characteristics. The fraternal ties 
between scientists have been firmly cement- 
ed in our country where science is given the 
greatest care and attention. 

Mutual contact between scientists of all 
countries of the world is indispensable for 
the progress of science as a whole. The 
celebration of the two hundred and twentieth 
anniversary of the U. S. S. R. Academy of 
Sciences will strengthen and extend the ties 
between Soviet scientists and the scientists of 
democratic countries throughout the world. 
Though they work in different languages 
and use different methods, the leading 
scientists of the world follow a single path 
and fulfil a single great mission dedicated to 
progress—the lofty goal of all mankind. 


Peter Kapitza 


P. L. KAPITZA’S TURBINE 
OXYGEN-PRODUCING INSTALLATION 


By S. Kaftanov 


OR his successful elaboration of a new 

turbine method of producing oxygen and 
for designing a powerful turbine installation 
for the production of liquid oxygen, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
has bestowed the title of Hero of Socialist 
Labour upon Academician P. L. Kapitza. The 
Institute of Physical Problems of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., of which 
Academician P. L. Kapitza is the director, 
has been awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labour for its successful theoretical 
elaboration of turbine oxygen-producing 
installations. 
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This latest achievement of the Institute of 
Physical Problems and of Academician 
P. L. Kapitza is most noteworthy. 

Before considering the advantages of Aca- 
demician Kapitza’s method of producing 
oxygen we must dwell briefly on the uses of 
oxygen in industry. 

Oxygen plays a tremendous role in the 
technique of production. It constitutes the 
principal component element in all branches 
of industry that involve processes of oxida- 
tion or combustion. Oxygen may be used in 
large quantities for intensifying blast-furnace 
and openhearth-furnace processes, in inten- 


sifying the production of nitric and sulphuric 
acid in the chemical industry, in the gasi- 
fication of fuel. Considerable quantities of 
oxygen are likewise necessary for autogenous 
purposes. For this reason the problem ‘of 
obtaining oxygen from the air has attracted 
widespread attention during the last ten 
years. 

It should be said that the use of oxygen 
for intensifying production in a number of 
branches of industry has acquired particular 
interest during the last few years. Experi- 
mental data confirming the need for the 
extensive use of oxygen in industry is already 
available. Thus, experimental work carried 
on in the iron and steel industry during the 
last twenty years both abroad and in the 
U. S. S. R. shows that enriching air blasts 
with oxygen may practically double the 
output of a blast furnace, while the specific 
expenditure of coke is reduced by 25°/o. The 
use of highly concentrated oxygen blasts in 
smelting ten million tons of pig iron and ten 
million tons of steel would make it possible 
to reduce the cost of production by 15°/o 
which would constitute an economy of ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 rubles, while the 
expenditure of coal would be reduced by 
26°/o, thereby resulting in an economy of six 
million tons of coal. 

In one of the large chemical plants of the 
Soviet Union, air enriched with a high con- 
centration of oxygen has already been used 
at a gas generating station. This has made it 
possible to make the process of gasification 
a constant one, a technical task that until 
then had been an exceedingly difficult one 
and that could not have been accomplished 
without the use of oxygen. 

The use of oxygen markedly improves 
working conditions and makes it possible to 
use lower grades of fuel for the production 
of gases for industrial purposes. 

In the last few years the machine-building 
industry has been presenting am ever grow- 
ing demand for oxygen for autogenous pur- 
poses, for welding and cutting metals in such 
of its branches as aircraft construction, tank 
construction, ship building, etc. 

The growing interest in the employment of 
oxygen in various industries makes it urgent 
to elaborate new methods of obtaining oxygen 
in large quantities. This it was that stimulat- 
ed research work along these lines in the 
Institute of Physical Problems under the 


direction of Academician P. L. Kapitza. The 


method of obtaining oxygen from the air 
which prevailed until the present and which 
was elaborated in its time by Linde and 
Claude cannot satisfy the growing demand 
for oxygen, despite the fact that it has lately 
been considerably perfected. The principal 
defect of this method is its employment of 
piston machines for compressing air in the 
production of oxygen. Seeing that air must 
be compressed to 150—220 atmospheres in 
these machines, they must of necessity be 
very complex. Moreover, the capacity of even 
the most powerful of this type of machinery 
is only 500 cubic metres of oxygen per hour. 

In order to meet the increased demand for 
oxygen it is necessary to build many such 
intricate aggregates of piston machines and 
compressors. This requires enormous and 
very complex equipment and a huge staff of 
skilled workers. 

Academician Kapitza’s method of obtain- 
ing oxygen differs from all existing methods 
in that it is based on the principle of 
employing only turbine machines both for 
the process of compressing air and for the 
processes of expansion and cooling. On the 
basis of serious researches Academician 
Kapitza perfected the design of expansion 
turbines so that they could work with low 
pressures. Thus the maximum pressure in 
Kapitza’s machines is 5—6 atmospheres. 

The adoption of the turbine principle made 
it possible to greatly simplify the whole 
system of production, and, most important of 
all, to produce large quantities of oxygen 
from the operation of comparatively small 
aggregates of machines. His latest model, the 
TK—2000, is the most powerful installation 
in the world for producing liquid oxygen. 
Its capacity exceeds that of all known 
installations by six or seven-fold. At the 
same time it occupies much less space than 
would have been necessary for the production 


‘of an equal quantity of oxygen by the old 
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method. : 
During the last few years the machine- 
building industry has been ‘increasingly turn- 
ing to the employment of liquid oxygen for 
autogenous purposes. This ‘is explained by 
the fact that it is much more economical ; to 
transport oxygen in liquid form. Itis precisely 
for this reason that during the last few years 
many large industrial enterprises abroad 
have begun to transport oxygen in liquid 


form in tanks and cisterns especially adapted 
for this purpose. Modern methods of isolation 
already enable us to preserve liquid oxygen 
in these vessels for twenty or thirty days 
with comparatively slight loss. This makes it 
possible to transport liquid oxygen over large 
distances. 

The turbine method of obtaining oxygen, 
elaborated by Academician Kapitza, has 
‘already been thoroughly tested in practice so 
that its further employment is ensured. In 
1939 Academician Kapitza built his first in- 
stallation for liquefying air at low pressures. 
On the basis of further researches and the 
elaboration of new apparatuses, he designed a 
_laboratory installation for producing thirty 
litres of liquid oxygen per hour. This installa- 
tion was operated in Moscow for several years 
and fully confirmed all preliminary calcula- 
tions as to the efficiency of this new method. 

The TK-2000, an experimental industrial in- 
stallation for producing liquid oxygen, was 
constructed in 1942. This installation has 
now operated for more than 12,000 hours. It 
is supplying oxygen to approximately seventy 


enterprises and_ scientific institutions. in 
Moscow and_ has likewise confirmed the 
advantages of installations of this type. The 
construction of the most powerful installation 
of this type, the TK-2000, was completed at 
the end of 1944 and it was put into operation 
at the beginning of 1945. This installation 
also yielded positive results in its first 
months of operation. 

At present various Moscow enterprises are 
already being supplied with the liquid oxygen 
produced by Academician Kapitza’s installa- 
tion. The positive results obtained in testing 
this installation give us every reason to 
assume that the new method will come to be 
widely applied both for the production of 
liquid oxygen for the machine-building 
industry and for the production of gaseous 
oxygen for purposes of intensifying the 
main branches of industry. The creation of 
this installation is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Soviet science since the outbreak 
of war, an achievement primarily of the In- 
stitute of Physical Problems and its director, 
P. L. Kapitza. 


ce 
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FROM THE HISTORY OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 


ALEXANDER POPOV— 
FOUNDER OF RADIO ENGINEERING 


By Professor A. Zvorykin 


IFTY years ago the Russian physicist and 

electrical engineer Alexander Popov de- 
monstrated one of his inventions at a meeting 
of the Russian Physico-Chemical Society in 
St. Petersburg. This invention was the world’s 
first radio receiver. ; 

During the second half of the nineteenth 
century electricity began to be applied on an 
ever increasing scale, particularly in telegraph 
and telephone communications. 

Electricity first began to be used for pur- 
poses of illumination in the seventies of the 
last century. In 1873, six years before 
Edison’s electric lamp appeared, the Russian 
inventor Alexander Ladygin demonstrated his 
incandescent lamp and three years later, in 
1876, another Russian inventor, Pavel Ya- 
blochkoy, received a patent for an arc lamp. 
While still a student of the Physico-Mathe- 
matics Department of the St. Petersburg 
University, Alexander Popov used Yabloch- 
kov’s “candles”, as they were called at the 
time, for a trial illumination of Nevsky Pro- 
spekt, St. Petersburg’s main thoroughfare. 
Current for these lamps was obtained from 
an electric station installed on a barge in the 
Moika River. 

Popov was intensely interested in theore- 
tical achievements in the field of electricity. 
What knowledge the university was unable 
to give him in ‘this field he obtained for 
himself in research work done in the so- 
called Sixth Section of the Russian Techni- 
cal Society where people particularly interest- 
ed in electricity gathered for experimental 
work. In 1880 this Society held an exhibition 
of electrical engineering, the first of its kind 
not only in Russia but in the whole world. 
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That same year, two’ years before Popov 
graduated from the University, the first 
number of the periodical Electricity was 
published. From its inception this periodical 
played a very important role in the develop- 
ment of Russian electrical engineering. 

Such in brief were the circumstances under 
which Alexander Popov began a career which 
was to win him a prominent place in the 
history of radio engineering. 
_ After his graduation from the University 
in 1882, Popov was admitted to post graduate 
study to prepare himself for a professorship. 
Within a year, however, he gave up the idea 
and joined the Kronstadt Mine School as an 
ordinary teacher. This step is evidence of 
his deep loyalty to his chosen profession. 
The Kronstadt School, founded in 1874, was 
the first special electrical engineering school 
in Russia. Its function was to train mining 
officers for the Russian navy. The Russian 
inventors Yablochkov and Ladygin carried 
oul their experiments in its laboratory which 
was excellently equipped for that time. 

Popov was most interested in the theory of 
electric oscillations, which were so brilliantly 
described in Maxwell’s researches. Popov’s 
interest in this problem increased after the 
appearance in 1887 of Hertz’s work on elec- 
tric power waves. This work contained a 
description of the apparatus (the -vibrator 
and resonator) by which electromagnetic 
oscillations were first produced and detected. 
The practical results of Hertz’s findings were 
not of great significance. The electromagnetic 
oscillations produced in the vibrator were 
detected in the resonator at a distance of not 
more than three metres in the form ofa 


Alexander Popov 


small spark between the balls of the reso- 
nator. 

Many physicists, including Hertz himself, 
considered research in electromagnetic oscil- 
lations to have a purely experimental inter- 
est. Popov, however, was of a _ different 
opinion. 

Realising how imperfect were the vibrators 
used in these experiments, Popov resolved to 
use the lightning charges in atmospheric 
electricity as a powerful form of vibrator. He 
adapted his first radio receiver, demonstrated 
at a meeting of the Russian Physico-Chemical 
Society on May 6, 1895, for registering 
electromagnetic oscillations occurring during 
lightning phenomena. It was this that prompt- 
ed him to call his invention a “lightning de- 
tector.” In order to improve the reception of 
electromagnetic oscillations, Popov introduc- 
ed an antenna. He also made use of another 
principle of modern radio engineering—that 
of amplifying the received electromagnetic 
impulses. 

Popov was aware of the significance of 
what he had invented. He concluded his 
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report on his invention with the following 
words: “If it is further improved, my appa- 
ratus can be used for long-distance trans- 
mission of signals by means of swift electric 
oscillations, as soon as a way is found for 
producing oscillations of source possessing 
sufficient power.” 

The first transmission by wireless was de- 
monstrated by Popov at a meeting of the 
same Society on March 24, 1896. The trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatuses’ were 
installed in different buildings situated 250 
metres apart. Transmitting and _ receiving 
antennae were used. The signals were trans- 
mitted by Popov’s associate P. Rybkin (who 
is living today). The inventor was at the 
lightning detector to which the Morse key 
had been attached. 

Prof. Lebedinsky, who was present at this 
meeting, has described it as follows: 

“Popov’s report at the Physico-Chemistry 
Society was exceedingly interesting in its 
graphic demonstration of his conclusions. 
Hertz’s experiments were given technical 
form and shape. The speaker dwelt on the 
possibilities of transmitting signals without 
wires. Those present at the meeting, however, 
failed to realise the significance of the results 
Popov had obtained and not a single item 
appeared in the newspapers about Popov’s 
invention of wireless communication by 
electromagnetic waves. As Popov’s researches 
progressed, moreover, the Naval Ministry put 
a ban of secrecy upon it. In the minutes of 
the meeting held at the Physico-Chemical 
Society Popov’s second report was masked 
under the phrase ‘Alexander Popov showed 
an apparatus for demonstrating Hertz’s expe- 
riments.’ This was the report during which a 
message was received from another building 
on the university campus, several hundred 
metres away from the one in which the 
meeting was held. The tape on which this 
message was recorded was in my possession 
for a long time.” 

Popov’s researches connected with the in- 
vention of the radio received little publicity 
while Marconi’s met a much different fate. 
On June 2, 1896—one year after Popov’s first 
report and two months after his second— 
Marconi took out a patent on an apparatus 
for wireless telegraph. In England much 
publicity was given to Marconi’s work. In 
June, 1897, a description of Marconi’s appa- 
ratus was published in which it was plainly 


evident that his radio receiver was an exact 
counterpart of Popov’s lightning detector 
demonstrated on May 7, 1895 and described 
in. the journal of the Russian-Chemical 
Society, and in the periodicals Elektrichestvo 
and Meteorologichesky Vestnik. 

Marconi had tremendous financial backing 
and could set up large research laboratories 
for perfecting the radio while Popov, whose 
priority as inventor was indisputable, was 
compelled to work under very difficult con- 
ditions. 

At first Popov received only slight support 
in his work from the Naval Ministry. The 
situation changed for the better only after 
Popov’s invention proved of practical value 
in the work connected with refloating the 
new Russian battleship General-Admiral 
Apraksin. This vessel had run aground in the 
- Gulf of Finland in the autumn of 1899. Ope- 
rations for refloating the battleship required 
constant communication with the shore, 
which was forty kilometres away from the 
place where the ship had grounded. It was 
impossible to set up telegraph communica- 
tions there, and for this reason the Naval 
Ministry proposed that Popov establish radio 
telegraphic communication between the two 
points. Popov and his assistant Rybkin did 
this and did it brilliantly. On the Island of 
Hogland in the Gulf of Finland, a radio sta- 
tion built on the principles formulated by 
Popov was used for the first time in the 
world. 

Just when the radio station was ready to 
begin functioning, news was received that a 
party of fishermen had been carried out to 
sea on an ice floe. As soon as Popov learned 
of this he sent his first wireless telegram 
which read as follows: “January 24, 1900, 
2. 15 a. m. for commander of Yermak. Ice 
floe with party of fishermen near Lavansaari 
is being carried out to sea. Render assist- 
ance.” 

This radio telegram was received by Rybkin 
on board the battleship Apraksin. Orders 
were given for the ice breaker Yermak, 
which was standing nearby to go to sea. As 
a result the lives of twenty-seven fishermen 
were saved. 

The special decree issued by the U. S. S. R. 
Council of -People’s Commissars to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of Popov’s invention of 
the radio stipulates that an obelisk be erected 
on Hogland Island, where the radio apparatus 
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invented by Alexander Popov was first used 
to save human lives. 

After eighteen years’ work in the Kronstadt 
Mine School Popov was appointed Head of 
the Physics Department of the St. Petersburg 
Electrical Engineering Institute. In 1915 the 
faculty of the Institute elected him Di- 
rector. 

The day before his death Popov was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Russian 
Physico-Chemical Society. 

His very intensive work and constant con- 
flicts with the Ministry of Home Affairs 
undermined Popov’s health and on January 
13, 1906, at the age of forty-six, Popov died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

A remarkable Russian scientist, physicist 
and electrical engineer, Popov was a great 
patriot of his country. His primary aim in 
all his work was to strengthen the glory and 
might of his native land. It was his dream to 
arm the Russian navy with new methods of 
communication. 

Despite the immense progress made in 
radio engineering since Popov constructed his 
first radio receiver fifty years ago, modern 
radio receivers still keep to the same _prin- 
ciples which Popov used in his first appara- 
tus. In the last few years, moreover, Popov’s 
initial design in which electromagnetic waves 
set a relay in motion to switch on the current 
of the batteries, is now being revived for the 
most advanced branch of modern radio 
engineering—the long-distance control of 
machines, 

The fiftieth anniversary of the first de- 
monstration of a radio apparatus coincides 
with a period of great progress in radio 
engineering, progress which even the boldest 
minds of the past were unable to envi- 
sion. 

Along with progress in wireless telegraphy 
and telephone, great advances are also being 
made in the fields of radio phototelegraphy 
and television. Radio engineering has develop- | 
ed in close contact with aircraft engineering, 
another product of the twentieth century. 
Scientists and technicians of all countries are 
working on the problem of operating mobile 
craft by means of radio. 

The War stressed the significance of 
radio engineering and facilitated the further 
introduction of radio devices in all arms of 
the service. 
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Soviet scientists have played a prominent 
part in the development of radio engineering. 
In the first years after the establishment of 
the Soviet government Prof. M. Bonch- 
Bruevich had Lenin’s hearty support in 
establishing the Nizhny-Novgorod Radio La- 
boratory. The research work carried on by 
Academician M. Shuleikin was of immense 
significance. Academician I. Papaleksy was 
one of the first to carry on experiments with 
value transmitters. Academician Vvedensky has 
done much to further the practical application 
of ultra short waves in radio engineering. 


During the years since the establishment of 
the Soviet system, Alexander Popov’s native 
land has come to occupy a leading place in 
the scientific world, both in the scope of its 
radio research and in the significance of its 
contributions to radio engineering. The 
achievements of Soviet radio engineering 
were tested in the war against the Nazi 
invaders. The quality of Soviet radio equip- 
ment proved superior to that of the Germans. 
Thus the dream cherished by the great 
inventor and patriot Alexander Popov has 
been realized. 


’ 


ILYA ILYICH MECHNIKOV 


(15 May 1845—16 July 1916) 


HE CENTENARY of Ilya Mechnikov’s birth on 

15 May, 1945 was widely marked by biological 
and medical circles throughout the U.S.S.R. Scienti- 
fic sessions were held in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Odessa and other cities. Lectures and talks about 
Mechnikov were held in medical schools and univer- 
sities all over the country. Popular lectures about the 
life and work of the great Russian scientist were 
also held for the general population. Articles about 
Mechnikov were published in leading newspapers 
(Pravda, Izvestia, Trud, etc.). A monument to Mech- 
nikov will be erected in Moscow. Memorial tablets 
will be placed on the buildings of the Kharkov and 
Leningrad universities where Mechnikov studied and 
worked. A Mechnikov gold medal is being instituted 
which will be conferred annually by the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. upon the Soviet or foreign 
scientist who produces the most outstanding scienti- 


fic work of the year in the field of biology, micro- 
biology, immunology, epidemiology, or the treatment 
of infectious diseases.. Two annual Mechnikov prizes 
are being instituted to be conferred upon Soviet 
scientists by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
The U.S.S.R. Society. of Microbiologists and Epi- 
demiologists and the University of Odessa are being 
named after Mechnikov. Special Mechnikov scholar- 
ships are being founded in the Academy of Medical 
Sciences of the U. S. S. R., in the First Moscow 
Medical Institute, the Moscow State University, the 
University of Odessa, the Kharkov Medical Institute 
and the Leningrad University. Moreover, it has been 
decided to publish a number of books dealing with 
Mechnikov’s life and work, to begin the publica- 
tion of a full academic collection of Mechnikov’s 
works and to produce a popular scientific film about 
him. 


ECHNIKOV was born in the Ukraine, in 

the village of Panasovka, Kupyansk 
District, Kharkov Province on 15 May, 1845. 
His father was a small landlord. 

Ilya Mechnikov’s early education was re- 
ceived at home. His interest in biology mani- 
fested itself at a very early age. When he was 
eight years old he already collected plants 
and insects and bred fish. Later he became 
a voracious reader of books on biology. When 
he was in the sixth grade of the Kharkov 
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Gymnasium he began to frequent the Khar- 
kov University in order to attend lectures on 
physiology by Professor Schelkov and on 
comparative anatomy by Professor Maslovsky. 
At the age of sixteen I. I. Mechnikov publish- 
ed his first paper—a review of a textbook on 
geology. 

After being graduated from the Gymnasium 
with a Gold Medal, Mechnikov went to Ger- 
many to study under the distinguished zoo- 
logist and histologist K6lliker. Soon, however, 


he returned to Russia where he entered the 
natural science department of the Kharkov 
University. There, under the direction of 
Professor Schelkov, Mechnikov wrote his first 
scientific paper (on the structure of the 
Vorticella [Ciliata]) which was published in 
1863 in the journal Miiller’s Archives. During 
the same period Mechnikov was so impressed 
by Darwin’s Origin of the Species that he 
became an ardent supporter of Darwin’s 
theories for the rest of his life. Wishing to 
curtail his stay in the University so as the 
sooner to begin doing independent scientific 
work, Mechnikov left after the first course. 
He prepared himself at home and then he 
entered the fourth (last) course of the Uni- 
versity as an extra-mural student. After pass- 
ing all his examinations with high grades, 


_ nineteen-year-old Mechnikov went to the 
island of Helgoland. (North Sea) to study 
lower marine animals (worms, etc.). The 


results of his researches there were embodied 
in the thesis he wrote for his bachelor’s 
degree entitled Study of the Parasites of 
Round Worms in the North Sea. In 1864 
Mechnikovy made his first report on his 
embryological researches at a congress of 
natural scientists in Giessen (Germany). Later 
Mechnikov worked under the prominent zoo- 
logist Leikart. Mechnikov was in such great 
financial need that he would have had _ to 
discontinue his work had not the great Rus- 
sian surgeon N. I. Pirogov helped him obtain 
a scholarship. At that time Mechnikov made 
his first serious discovery: he established the 
fact that alternation of generations was typi- 
cal of certain round worms (heterogony). 
Subsequently Mechnikoyv studied invertebrate 
animals in Naples. Here he made the acquaint- 
ance and became the life-long friend of 
the noted Russian embryologist Alexander 
Kovalevsky (1840—1901). For ten years Ilya 
Mechnikov collaborated with Kovalevsky ona 
study of the individual development of inverte- 
brate animals. This work laid the foundations 
of our modern knowledge of invertebrate 
embryology and disclosed the close kinship 
between vertebrate and invertebrate animals, 
a fact of great significance to the theory of 
evolution. For their work on comparative 
embryology Mechnikov and _ Kovalevsky 
shared the first Karl Baer Prize for the best 
work in embryology. 
discovered the existence of  intra-cellular 
digestion in turbellarian worms—planarians. 


In 1866 Mechnikov 
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This discovery planted the seed of Mechni- 
kov’s subsequent theory of phagocytosis, 
which soon won him world fame. Mechnikov 
then proceeded to study the development of 
Cephalopod mollusks and showed that their 
embryos had cells similar to those found in 
the embryos of vertebrate animals. This 
discovery again confirmed the existence of 
genetic kinship between animals of various 
classes and thereby served as a valuable con- 
tribution to the theory of evolution. In 1867 
Mechnikov wrote a thesis on the history of 
the development of Cephalopod mollusks 
and was elected an associate professor in the 
University of Odessa. In 1867 Mechnikov 
read a brilliant paper on embryonic cell 
layers at a congress of natural scientists in 
St. Petersburg. In 1868 he won his doctor’s 
degree with a thesis on the development of 
Nebalia and was elected an associate pro- 
fessor in the University of St. Petersburg. 


Mechnikov married at about this time but the 
poor state of his wife’s health (tuberculosis) 
compelled him to take her abroad in 1869. 
After establishing her. in Switzerland he 
himself returned to St. Petersburg. An article 
of his published in 1869 in Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski No. 4, concerning the published Pro- 
ceedings of the First Congress of Russian 
Natural Scientists made him many enemies. 
Mechnikov sharply criticized the Proceedings 
for failing to reflect the true position of 
Russian science and for failing to include the 
names of the best Russian scientists—Mende- 
leyev, Sechenov, Zinin, etc. Mechnikov’s inde- 
pendent. mode of thought had long since 
irritated influential, reactionary circles. One 
of the consequences of his article. was that 
he was not elected a professor of. the Aca- 
demy of Medicine and Surgery, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he: had the sunport of the 


famous Russian. physiologist I. M. Sechenov. 


Subsequently Sechenov himself was constrain- 
ed to leave the Academy where the professors 
were predominantly reactionary. 

In 1882 Mechnikov was compelled to leave 
the University of Odessa and go abroad, 
because of his strong opposition to the 
reactionary academic circles. 

In 1882—1883 Mechnikov worked in Mes- 
sina (Italy), in 1884 he worked in Tangiers. 
In 1883 he dropped his work on embryology 
and concentrated on the study of the prin- 
cipal problems of -pathology, studies which 
he continued until his death. The two stages 
in the great scientist's work were inseparably 
bound together: his embryological investiga- 
tions brought him to a study of intra-cellular 
digestion in the lower animals, resulting in 
his remarkable discovery of phagocytosis 
(from the Greek ‘“phagein’—to eat, and 
“kytos’—cell); this in its turn brought him 
to his theory of immunity. In this field 
Mechnikov. produced classical works. His 
study of immunity led him to microbiology 
and:the problem of senescence. His work on 
the latter problem was of outstanding signi- 
ficance. Mechnikov’s theory of phagocytosis 
stimulated scientific thought for many decades 
and ensured him immortal fame, although 
contemporary science has made a number of 
important amendments and additions to his 
conception. 

According to Mechnikov’s theory, morbific 
microbes that penetrate into the organism of 
a man or animal are attacked by special, 
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mobile cells called phagocytes. The phago- 
cytes ingest the causal agents of. disease and 
destroy them and this is the cardinal means 
by which the human organism is protected 
from infectious diseases. 1 

In attaching universal importance to pha- 
gocytosis, Mechnikov considered that it lay at 
the basis of the whole mechanism of acquir- 
ed and hereditary immunity. Modern re- 
searches have shown that in reality the 
mechanism of immunity is much more com- 
plex. Multiform protective substances found 
in the body tissues and in the blood serum 
likewise play a tremendous role in the body’s 
struggle against the causal agents of disease. 
However, Mechnikov’s ideas concerning the 
biologic and protective significance of pha- 
gocytes have retained their importance and 
have found a permanent place among scien- 
tific discoveries. 

Acceptance of the theory of phagocytosis 
was far from immediate. Mechnikov had to 
spend many years energetically defending his 
point of view and performing ever new expe- 
riments to prove its validity. He defended his 
ideas with passionate power of conviction. 
At a. Congress of Natural Scientists held in 
Odessa in 1883 Mechnikov read an exhaustive 
paper On the Healing Powers of the Orga- 
nism in which he broadly stated his theory 
of phagocytosis for the first time. This paper 
and the opening speech which he made as 
chairman of the congress, made a tremendous 
impression upon all those present. Y. Y. Bar- 
dakh, one of Mechnikov’s most famous 
pupils, wrote: “This was not a speech but an 
impassioned, convinced confession of faith, 
the confession of a searcher for truth, who 
strives with all the passion of his nature to 
solve the higher problems of life.” 

Mechnikov said: “Only. the theoretical 
foundation of natural science in the broadest 
sense of the word can provide the correct 
method of learning the truth and lead to the 
establishment of a+ consummate world out- 
look.” 

Mechnikov never lost his boundless faith 
in the might of scientific knowledge and this 
faith lies at the basis of his famous philo- 
sophical-biological works: Optimism, The 
Nature of Man and Forty Years of Seeking 
for a Rational World Outlook. 

Once having begun to work in the field of 
bacteriology and immunity, Mechnikov quickly 
revealed himself a_ brilliant scientist and 


thinker, who left an indelible imprint on the 
culture of his time. He played an important 
role in organizing the first medical station in 
Russia for innoculations against rabies (and 
the first in the world after the Paris one). 
This station was organized in Odessa by 
N. F. Gamalea (now an honourary member 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.) 
in 1874 and was first supervised by Mechni- 
kov. Mechnikov also carried on much 
research work concerning immunity to an- 
thrax and cholera. 

The unfavourable conditions for scientific 
work that prevailed in Russia at that time, 
the constant persecution on the part of 
reactionary government circles and_ the 
“scientific world’ forced Mechnikov to lose 
all hope of ever being able to do any work 
on a large scale in Russia. In 1887, therefore, 
he removed to Paris, where he worked. in 
Pasteur’s laboratory until the end of his life. 
His close friendship with the inspired founder 
of the science of microbiology determined the 
further course of Mechnikov’s life. His labora- 
tory in Pasteur’s Institute gradually grew 
into a small, but world-famous bacteriologi- 
cal institute. Mechnikov became one of the 
brilliant circle of microbiologists who were 
pupils and friends of Pasteur. The famous 
bacteriologist Emil Roux, one of Pasteur’s 
closest collaborators, said of Mechnikov on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday: 

“In Paris as in St. Petersburg and in Odes- 
sa you became the head of a whole school 
and in this Pasteur Institute you lighted a 
scientific beacon that shed its rays far and 
wide... The Pasteur Institute is greatly in- 
debted to you. You have brought it the 
prestige of your name and by the work you 
and your pupils have done you have contri- 
buted largely to the promotion of its fame.” 

In the Pasteur Institute Mechnikov organiz- 
ed courses for training bacteriologists. Russian 
scientists constituted a large percentage of 
the students. They gradually came to form 
the fine school of Russian microbiologists 
whose representatives included the prominent 
Russian bacteriologists and pathologists L. A. 
Tarasevitch, V. L. Omelyansky, D. K. Zabo- 
lotny, Bezredka, Khavkin and others. In 1908 
Mechnikov visited Russia and was then 
honoured by the Russian people as the glory 
and pride of Russian science. 

In 1891, when his fame was at re height, 
he visited England to receive the honourary 
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doctor’s degree conferred upon him, by Cam- 
bridge University. The papers on his theory 
of phagocytosis which he read at inter- 
national congresses (Budapest, 1894; Moscow, 
1897; etc.) were always hailed as outstand- 
ing contributions to science. His classical 
book The Comparative Pathology of Inflam- 
mation appeared in 1892. It was. published 
in many languages and became very widely 
known. According to Mechnikoy, the purpose 
of this book was to establish a firm bond 
between pathology and_ biology. In many 
respects it facilitated the introduction of the 
comparative biological, Darwinistic method 
in medicine. His major work Immunity in 
Infectious Diseases appeared in 1901. In it 
Mechnikov presented an exhaustive summary 
of the contemporary state of microbiology 
and expounded his phagocytic theory of 
immunity. He devoted the last years of his 
life. to elaborating and_ popularizing his 
theory of senescence. He evolved a harmo- 
nious theory of orthobiotics—the science of 
right living. It was his opinion that science 
can and must eliminate conflicts within the 
human organism and ensure to every human 
being a long and healthy life and a calm 
and painless old age. In Mechnikov’s opinion 
one of the most important means of improy- 
ing human. health was to combat. intestinal 
microbes, the products of the body’s vital 
functions, which, he claimed, chronically 
poisoned the organism and thereby caused 
premature senescence. 

At the present time this theory has been 
rejected by science. Numerous’ researches 
carried on in the last few years have shown 
that the intestinal microbes (chiefly the colon 
bacillus) are far from playing so ominous a 
role in human life as Mechnikov attributed 
to them. Their presence is’ a characteristic 
feature of the human organism, a feature that 
has developed in the process of evolution and 
that is of a definitely positive significance. 
Mechnikov’s: belief that a sour milk. diet was 
an effective means of fighting old age also 
proved scientifically unsubstantiated. 

All these minor errors, however, detract 
nothing from Mechnikov’s significance as the 
first scientist to draw attention to the imper- 
fections of the human organism and to point 
out the scientific means of combating them 
with the purpose of ensuring people a long 
and healthy life. Mechnikov. justly considered 
that most men lived much shorter lives than 


they might and should live. A short life span 
and an old age accompanied by disease are 
not the inevitable lot of man. This, the 
central idea advanced by Mechnikov, has 
been fully accepted by the best contemporary 
scientists. Mechnikov’s name _ will always 
figure in the history of mankind as that of 
a passionate fighter for man’s longevity. His 
ideas concerning old age and longevity are 
expounded in his brilliantly written books: 
Forty Years of Seeking for a Rational World 
Outlook, The Nature of Man and Optimism. 

Ilya Mechnikov died in France during 
World War I, when the German armies were 
not far from Paris. The devastating war, 
forced upon the world by predatory German 
imperialism, was a great blow to the great 
scientist and humanist, affecting his health 
and hastening his death. 

Mechnikov’s memory is held in great 
respect in the Soviet Union where the ideas 
of humanism and democracy which he so 


passionately upheld all his life have been 
realized in practice. Mechnikov’s scientific 
theories are being intensively elaborated by 
Soviet scientists. His idea of the existence of 
antagonistic microbes is being brilliantly con- 
firmed by modern research workers in the 
field of biological antiseptics (penicillin, 
grammicidine), in the matter of employing 
colon bacillus preparations for the treatment 
of intenstinal diseases, etc. 

The theory of phagocytosis is being broadly 
and intensively developed in the work of 
A. A. Bogomolets and his school, by 
N. I. Anichkov, and many others. Mechnikov’s 
remarkable idea that in time “we shall succeed 
in discovering the parasites causing malignant 
tumours” is finding new and interesting con- 
firmation in the work of Professor L. L. Zil- 
ber of Moscow and his pupils. 

Large microbiological institutes in Moscow, 
Kharkov and Odessa have been named after 
Mechnikoy. 


NOTED SCIENTISTS ABOUT 
MECHNIKOV 


Nikolai Gamalea 


Honourary Member of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. 


FIRST met I. I. Mechnikov in 1877, when 

J was still a student of the University of 
Odessa. I. I. Mechnikov was then a professor 
of zoology and his fascinating lectures at- 
tracted large student audiences. This was the 
period when the pessimistic mood that had 
been typical of his youth and that had been 
caused in large measure by the illness and 
death of his first wife, gave place to the opti- 
mistic outlook that he thenceforth retained 
to the end of his life. 

At his lectures on zoology we students often 
saw a young woman scarcely more than a 
girl. She would listen with rapt attention to 
Mechnikov’s every word. This was Olga Ni- 
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kolayevna Belokopytova, 
became his wife. 

Besides the course in zoology which he 
gave at the University, Mechnikov frequently 
spoke at the meetings of the Society of 
Natural Scientists as well as giving popular 
lectures for the public. 

In his public lectures, as in his magazine 
articles, Mechnikov discussed various pro- 
blems concerning anthropology and the lack 
of harmony within the human organism. 

I soon left for St. Petersburg to attend the 
Military Academy of Medicine. When I re- 
turned to Odessa I again found Mechnikov 
there, just returned from Messina. 

This was in 1883, when Mechnikov had 
just elaborated his theory of phagocytosis. 
He read papers on this theory at the meet- 
ings of the Odessa Association of Physicians, 


who subsequently 


where they were frequently very sharply cri- 
ticized. Mechnikov was of a sensitive and 
hervous temperament and at times felt ex- 
tremely hurt by all this criticism. He was 
especially irritated by people who, themselves 
knowing nothing about either bacteriology or 
biology, tried to disprove Mechnikoy’s theory. 

In order to study the role of phagocytes it 
was necessary to perform experiments with 
bacterial cultures. Mechnikov was not a 
physician, and although he closely followed 
the rapidly and_ successfully developing 
science of bacteriology, he did not himself 
have the necessary training. I began to help 
him in his work on anthrax bacilli. Besides 
this Mechnikov and I wanted to obtain a 
tubercle vaccine by working on the same 
principles that Pasteur had followed in ob- 
_ taining his anthrax vaccine. We grew tubercle 
bacilli with the purpose of weakening them 
at a temperature of 42°, after which we im- 
munized marmots with them. These experi- 
ments yielded no positive results. Our ther- 
mostats were too primitive, the temperature 
vacillated greatly and our thermometres gave 
us inaccurate data. Nevertheless, our obser- 
vations of the infected marmots did provide 
material on the basis of which Mechnikov 
developed his theory of the formation of 
giant cells in cases of tuberculosis by means 
of repeated nuclear fission. This theory was 
subsequently confirmed. 

Pasteur’s discovery of anti-rabies vaccine 
and his introduction of innoculations against 
rabies raised the question of taking similar 
measures in Russia. I was asked to visit 
Pasteur to study his methods. I consented 
upon the condition that Ilya Mechnikov 
would be in charge of our Pasteur station in 
Russia. Thus he and I organized the first 
bacteriological institution in the country. With 
the exception of Pasteur’s own station in 
Paris, this was the first station of the kind to 
be organized anywhere in the world. 

Mechnikov did not long remain at the 
station, nor in the country itself. The constant 
opposition which he met with from officials, 
from scientific circles and private indivi- 
duals (he was especially annoyed by the mi- 
litary inspector Iskersky), and, to top all this, 
constant university squabbles, prompted him 
to go abroad. He visited the laboratories of 
Hiippe, Flugge and Koch in Germany. Koch 
gave him a very cold welcome and Mechni- 
kov went on to Paris where the famous 
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Pasteur Institute had just been opened. At 
that time Pasteur was already unable to 
work and the Institute was really directed: by 
Emile Roux. Roux was a bachelor who devot- 
ed all his time and energy to the Institute. 
He was ill with tuberculosis at the time and 
Mechnikov and his wife, Olga Nikolayevna, 
took the liveliest interest in him. Thanks to 
their care Roux soon recovered. Mechnikov’s 
friendship with Roux lasted throughout his 
life. One of Mechnikov’s first assistants in 
Paris was Khavkin who soon went to India 
to prepare his vaccines against cholera and 
plague and who at the time of World War I 
proposed the use of di- and _ tri-vaccines. 
Mechnikov’s pupil Jules Bourde subsequently 
contributed much to the study of immunity. 

Mechnikov’s laboratory in the Pasteur 
Institute gradually came to be one of the 
world centres of the science of microbiology. 

The heated controversy that arose about 
the theory of phagocytosis made Ilya Mechni- 
kov popular among scientists all over the 
world. Research workers came to his labora- 
tory from all parts of the globe. The 
noted Russian scientists Chistovich, Savychen- 
ko, Bezredka, Tarasevich and many others 
all worked under Mechnikov’s direction at 
one time. 

Mechnikov worked in France for twenty- 
eight years, making but rare visits to Russia. 
In 1908, when, together with Ehrlich, he 
received the Nobel Prize, he came to Russia 
and was given an enthusiastic reception by 
both scientific circles and the broad public. 

His fame grew with every year and when 
he died in 1916 his death was looked upon 
as a severe loss to scientific circles all over 
the world. 

Now, almost thirty years after his death, 
the tremendous contribution he made to the 
science of microbiology is even more ap- 
parent. 


Alexei Abrikosov 


Hero of Socialist Labour, Member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S. S. R. 


In the preface to the first Russian edition 
of his book The Comparative Pathology of 
Inflammation, 1. I. Mechnikov wrote: “The 
cardinal purpose of my work is to establish 
a firm bond between pathology and zoology, 
or, to put it more correctly, biology in gene- 
ral.” The whole of Mechnikov is contained 


in these words. Being himself a great biolo- 
gist, by his teachings on inflammation, im- 
munity and phagocytosis he made a contri- 
bution of tremendous importance to patho- 
logy. and established strong ties between bio- 
logy and medicine. This is especially true of 
his work on inflammatory processes. Mechni- 
kovy began with the simplest uni-cellular 
organisms and carried his investigations 
through the whole phylogenetic line of ani- 
mals, concluding with the higher vertebrates. 
Mechnikov’s work The Comparative Patho- 
logy of Inflammation brilliantly proves the 
correctness of the comparative method of 
studying inflammatory processes. Mechnikov 
was the first to apply this method to the 
study of inflammation, and this innovation 
enabled him to advance a new biological 
theory. 

Mechnikoy established the fact that the 
principal factor in an inflammatory process 
is the cellular reaction of phagocytosis, while 
inflammation is an adaptation acquired by 
organisms in the process of evolution and 
developing as a protective reaction against 
the influences of the external world. Mechni- 
kov had many opponents chiefly among Ger- 
man scientists who, in other cases as well, 
long refused to recognize discoveries not 
made in Germany. Mechnikov had repeatedly 
to defend his teachings from sharp criticism 
on the part of such scientists as Samuel and 
Ziegler. Mechnikov’s opponents, however, had 
finally to drop their objections when _ his 
theories were conclusively confirmed by 
means of a series of brilliant experiments 
performed both by Mechnikov himself and 
by his followers, as for instance, by the Mos- 
cow pathologist M. P. Nikiforov. Sixty years 
have elapsed since the publication of Mech- 
nikov’s first works on the comparative patho- 
logy of inflammation. His method has now 
come to be invaluable in studying the most 
diverse problems of pathology as well as 
merely inflammatory processes. His original 
characterization of inflammation as an adap- 
tive reaction of the organism, and his compa- 
rative biological scheme of the evolutionary 
development of this reaction constituted a 
brilliant discovery which has since been fully 
confirmed, Mechnikov’s cardinal concept that 
inflammation is a process essentially similar 
to digestion is likewise acceptable. The great 
scientist's views concerning the primary role 
of phagocytosis in inflammatory processes 
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and concerning chemotaxis are now being 
revised. It has been found that phagocytosis 
is not the only essential factor in the inflam- 
matory reaction; great importance is now 
being attached to the humoral factor as well. 
According to present data inflammation 
represents a highly complex reaction combin- 
ing physico-chemical tissue changes, disturb- 
ed blood circulation, etc. Despite these 
amendments, Mechnikov’s theory of inflam- 
mation is an outstanding contribution made 
by a biologist to the science of pathology. In 
this respect we are reminded of K. A. Timi- 
ryazev’s words: “Biology, which in almost all 
its aspects sprang from the soil of medicine, 
has repaid its debt with interest by giving 
rise to the science of microbiology.” I would 
add to this: and to the comparative patho- 
logy of inflammation. By his work Mechni- 
kov, the biologist, paid biology’s debt to 
medicine. 


Lieutenant-General Eugene Pavlovsky 
Member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


The story of Mechnikov’s life is an ex- 
ceptional one. He began his scientific work 
while still a very young man. Endowed with 
brilliant ability and tremendous purpose- 
fulness, he completed the university course 
in two. years. His biographers always note 
the interesting fact that he read Charles 
Darwin’s Origin of Species and Virchow’s 
Cellular Pathology while still a mere youth. 
In Russia he was an ardent evolutionist. This 
it was that influenced his remarkable re- 
searches in embryology which have come to 
form the foundation of the science of com- 
parative embryology. In these works factual. 
material is closely interwoven with theore- 
tical conclusions. The distinguished. Russian 
microbiologist V. L. Omelyansky very aptly 
described Mechnikov’s typical feature as a 
research worker: “The principal feature of 
Mechnikov’s scientific work was his aspira- 
tion always to seek for the essence of every 
phenomenon. Only in this did he see any 
interest and meaning in scientific work, and 
not in the mere accumulation of facts, no 
matter how weighty they might be in them- 
selves.” 

Mechnikov had more than once to change 
the sphere of his scientific activities and his 
life. At one time he had to manage his estate 
and occupy himself with agricultural pro- 


blems. The beetle Anisoplia was causing 
much damage to the grain crops on the fields 
of the former Kiev province. Mechnikov gave 
much thought to possible methods of com- 
bating this harmful insect. He recalled once 
seeing a dead fly completely covered with 
fungus. The habit of looking for the causes 
of all phenomena gave Mechnikov the idea of 
trying to fight the beetles by artificially in- 
fecting them with fungus growths. In his 
laboratory he successfully infected beetles 
with the fungus muscardine and transferred 
his experiment to the fields no less success- 
fully. Thus he originated the mycological 
method of fighting harmful insects. This 
minor incident in his life suffices to charac- 
terize Mechnikov as a scientist. 

Mechnikov the zoologist and embryologist 
became a comparative pathologist, a bacte- 
riologist, the author of the theory of the 
comparative pathology of inflammation, and 
the author of the phagocytic theory of 


immunity. Mechnikoy dedicated himself to 
fighting disease, to fighting premature 
senescence, and became the champion of a 
philosophy which saw the end of a prolong- 
ed and painless existence in the gradual 
development of a natural instinct for death. 
Mechnikov twice infected himself with 
relapsing fever and cholera in order to clear 
up certain points about the causal agents of 
these diseases. His heroic experiments were 
indicative of his lofty humanity. It is appro- 
priate to remember this today when there 
have come to light the indescribable horrors 
of the concentration camps in which the 
Nazis, having lost all semblance of morals or 
humanity, destroyed innocent people’ while 
their “professors” barbarically performed 
experiments on masses of people as though 
they were just so many laboratory animals. 
I. I. Mechnikoy will still be the teacher of 
many generations to come. Never will his 
image fade in the history of world science. 
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THE TENTH PLENARY MEETING 
OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET WRITERS 


IX days after Victory Day Soviet poets and 

dramatists, novelists and critics gathered 
together to hold the tenth plenary meeting of 
the Union of Soviet Writers. The delegates, 
all distinguished Soviet writers, gathered in 
Moscow not only from all parts of the vast 
Soviet Union, but also from foreign countries 
where so recently fierce fighting was being 
waged. From Berlin, Hungary and Rumania, 
from the liberated Slav countries, there arriv- 
ed Soviet frontline writers who, together 
with the Red Army, travelled its difficult and 
glorious path from the Volga to the banks of 
the Elba, from the foothills of the Caucasus 
to Berlin. 

Here, in the conference hall of the Moscow 
Writers Club, they met their colleagues who 
in the Urals, in Central Asia and in remote 
Siberia toiled together with the whole Soviet 
people to achieve victory. 

The achievements with which Soviet lite- 
rature met Victory Day were the principal 
subjects of discussion at this plenary meeting. 

The Chairman of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, Nikolai Tikhonov, Stalin’ Prize 
winner, opened the meeting with a_three- 
hour report on Soviet literature in 1944— 
1945, which was followed by co-reports by 
A. Kononov—on children’s literature, Nikolai 
Pogodin—on dramaturgy, and Alexei Sur- 
kov—on the poetry of this period. 

The discussion of the reports lasted four days. 


“Four years have passed, and what an 
unusual four years,” said Alexander Tvar- 
dovsky, frontline poet, Stalin Prize winner. 
‘The doors of one historical period have 
closed and the doors of another historical 
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period have opened—a period of peaceful 
development. We have gathered here to speak 
about our tasks. 

“The men who have won this war have 
become much more aware of their own 
dignity. The man who has marched from the 
Volga to Berlin knows his own value. He 
does not plume himself unduly but he has 
definitely developed much _ greater  self- 
respect. Every writer has his own heroes, his 
own contingent of characters. Now every one 
of us must picture their return home, whether 
to the village or the city, picture it to him- 
self and show that the great joy of victory 
is really a joy incomparable to all others and 
that perhaps the reason why it is so especially 
dear to us is just the fact that so many diffi- 
culties, so much that is irrevocable, so much 
blood, tears and suffering lie behind it. Now | 
that the war is over a certain amount of ideali- 
zation of relations and life in the war is 
possible and certain people now returning to 
ordinary, peaceful modes of life may find 
themselves unable to adapt themselves to it 
at once, as a result of which there may be 
certain excesses. 

“Picture to yourself a man who has come 
back from the front all decorated with 
orders. He is accustomed to thinking highly 
of himself, accustomed to being honoured, 
and now he has to return to his work, stu- 
dies, etc. despite his orders and medals. He 
must now stand on the same footing with 
those who have simply been working all 
along, and it is quite possible that for some 
people the readjustment will be very difficult. 

“There are numerous other problems that 
will face our hero after the war. What keen 


vision and sensitive soul must the poet possess 
to express all this worthily, even if not quite 
adequately. It may be said, however, that 
many of us have been doing this even during 
the war. I wish to make mention, in this 
connection, of Vassilii Grossman’s tale The 
People Immortal, in which there is something 
inimitably good—including serious mourn- 
fulness and meditation and great spiritual 
courage; and the dramatic narrative of Peter] 
by Alexei Tolstoy; and Twelve Months, that 
bright tale by Samuel Marshak, and many 
verses by Alexei Surkov, and Boris Paster- 
nak’s translations of Anthony and Cleopatra 
and Romeo and Juliet which brought me such 
joy at the front. All these are invaluable con- 
tributions to our literary wealth.” 

“What should the main theme of Soviet 
literature of the postwar period be?” asked 
Anna Karavayeva, distinguished Soviet writer. 
“To immortalize the image of the man of the 
Stalinist epoch, his thoughts, ideas, his aspi- 
rations, his work and his struggle—this is 
what we should live and work for. The theme 
of modernity has never been so strong and 
imperative in literature as it is today. 

“In order, however, to give it the fullest 
and most fruitful expression in literature it is 
necessary to comprehend the unique factors 
which the war has brought into our lives. The 
search for these new factors entails innova- 
tions in literature. There was a time when it 
was considered that literary innovation was 
confined to the coining of new words or to 
the use of original and clever methods. Hav- 
ing passed through the fire and the trials of 
war together with the whole people, our 
Soviet literature has been purged of all 
external deposits and _ superfluities, of all 
striving for effect; it has become much sim- 
pler and more austere. The literary traditions 
of Russian classical writers have become 
dearer to us than ever before. Therefore, 
when we speak of innovations today, we 
must have in mind innovations bearing upon 
the inner content of our work. This requires 
of writers thoughtfulness, keenness of per- 
ception and the possession of a ‘sense of the 
new.” 

In Anna Karavayeva’s opinion, Alexander 
Bek’s A Tale of Fear and Fearlessness and 
Yurii Libedinsky’s Guardsmen are both dis- 
tinguished by this type of inner innovation. 

Olga Bergolts, the Leningrad poetess, spoke 
about the future hero of Soviet literature. 
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Referring to the play A Tale of Truth, by 
the young Moscow poetess Margaret Aligher, 
Stalin Prize winner, she noted that the 
heroine of the play, the guerilla fighter Zoya, 
is always seeking for the most difficult thing: 
she desires to perform some heroic exploit. 
This thirst for performing heroic exploits is 
characteristic of the Soviet, the socialist, man. 
By virtue of his tragic experiences our Soviet 
man, the victor, the son of a victorious people, 
has come to be more keenly aware of his 
personality. This self-consciousness did not 
develop along the lines of opposing one’s own 
personality to the whole people, but by means 
of merging with the people, by means of a 
great self-renunciation and self-sacrifice. It is 
precisely by this means that the Soviet per- 
sonality comes to know itself. This is perso- 
nality that has survived tragedy. 

“It is interesting to note’, Bergolts continu- 
ed, “that our finest poetical and dramatic 
works are tragic. Consider, for instance, the 
poem Son by Pavel Antokolsky, A Tale of 
Truth by Margaret Aligher, Missing by 
Eugene Dolmatovsky and similar works.” 

The writer Vera Ketlinskaya raised the 
question of the post-war reader. What sub- 
jects will interest him, what spiritual food will 
he feel a need for? Among other readers there 
will be the men who have come back from 
the front. Not all of them experienced the 
triumphant moment of the capture of Berlin. 
Many fought on sectors of secondary import- 
ance. Many will come back from the war 
suffering from mental and physical traumas 
and the adjustment to peaceful construction 


will be a difficult and tortuous process for 


them. It is the duty of the writer to help 
them find their place in peaceful life. 

As concerns the ideological education of the 
new generation, i. e., the post-war reader, 
historical literature, popular scientific litera- 
ture etc. is, of course, very important, but the 
chief responsibility will inevitably fall upon 
literature about our time, our people and 
our drama. 

The critic Elena Usievich also spoke about 
the future of Soviet literature. 

“Soviet literature”, said E. Usievich, “‘is 
acquiring world-wide significance. This is not 
because the works of many writers are being 
translated into foreign languages or because 
many authors are writing about the life of the 
Soviet Union for abroad, but because all the 
peoples of the world, the whole of the demo- 


cratic intelligentsia must see in Soviet litera- 
ture an expression of the ideas with the aid of 
which the material and moral force that sav- 
ed mankind from fascism was created. During 
the war our literature grew; it became closer 
to the people and more concrete.” 

E. Usievich finds this concrete quality in 
the fact that the works of Soviet writers show 
the reader how success and victory were won. 
In speaking about ‘the moral and _ political 
rout of fascism, E. Usievich contended ‘that 
writers must carefully examine all the 
diverse methods by which the fascists poison- 
ed the masses with their ideology. Thanks to 
the heroism of our people and the Red Army, 
the furnaces of Majdanek, Oswiecim and 
Treblinka have been extinguished and are no 
longer smoking, but the smoke formerly 
expelied by these furnaces has spread and 
penetrated into the souls not only of the 
Germans. There are people in Europe whose 
minds have been greatly confused by the 
ideology of fascism, and now the ideas that 
have brought us to victory must expose this 
fascist ideology. This must be done so that 
the furnaces in the death camps can never 
begin to smoke again. 

The delegates to the meeting warmly ap- 
plauded the speech made by the Kazakh 
Malik Gabdulin, Hero of the Soviet Union. 

Malik Gabdulin analyzed the methods 
ordinarily used in Soviet literature for 


portraying frontline men and heroes of the 
war. Many authors, he said, describe ‘their 


‘hero’s childhood or his pre-war life in detail, 


but then mechanically proceed to depict’ his 


‘deeds at the front. This method fails to reveal 


the organic connection between the various 
stages in the lives of these literary heroes and 
utterly fails to show the hero in the bier 
of becoming such. 

M. Gabdulin also spoke eloquently about 
the national pride of the Soviet man which 


‘manifested itself during the war in the form 


of lofty patriotism, love of country, and the 
inviolable friendship of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union who all rallied around the great 
Russian people. ] 

“We can say without any fear of exaggera- 
tion”, said the children’s writer, Samuel 
Marshak, Stalin Prize winner, “that all 


‘through the war against fascist Germany 
“Soviet literature was with the people, sharing 
‘all its difficulties, adversities and joys. This 


contact with the people will lead to an un- 
precedented harvest in literature, which will 
undoubtedly become more realistic and ro- 
mantic. The war must be painted in its true 


‘colours and at the same time as romantic, 


stern and even formidable, but without a 


‘superfluous quantity of ‘bloody’ battles.” 


Nikolai Tikhonov closed the plenary meet- 
ing with a speech summarizing the reports 
which had been made. 


Reopening of the Tretyakov Gallery. Visitors viewing Ivanov’s canvas Christ Appears to the People 


THE TRETYAKOV GALLERY REOPENS 
ITS DOORS 


By B. Johanson 


HE TRETYAKOV Art Gallery officially 

reopened its doors to the public on May 17, 
1945. The timely evacuation of its main col- 
lections saved many masterpieces of Russian 
art from destruction, since the building of the 
Gallery was twice damaged by enemy bombs. 
On the night of August 11, 1941, two bombs 
of 250 kg. each wrecked Hall No. 6 of the 
Gallery. On the night of November 12, 1941, 
twenty bombs landed in the immediate vici- 
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nity of the Gallery, five of them causing 
damage to auxiliary buildings. Only after the 
Red Army had defeated fascist Germany and 
the possibility of enemy air raids on Moscow 
was entirely eliminated were the collections 
returned to the premises of the Gallery on 
Lavrushensky Street. The building has been 
completely repaired and renovated to remove 
all traces of the damage done by the bombs. 

For almost four years Moscow residents 
were deprived of the opportunity of viewing 
the masterpieces of Russian art in this 


Jubilation (from the Turkestan Series), by V. Vereschagin 


national gallery. A total of fifteen thousand 
people visited the Gallery on the first Sunday 
following the official reopening. 

The last pre-war arrangement of the Gal- 


lery’s collection was made in 1940. Previous « 


arrangements had reflected various theories, 
some of them mistaken. The arrangement 
made in 1940 was based on the principle of 
historical chronology. It began with ancient 
Russian art and finished with Soviet art, in- 
stead of the opposite order of arrangement 
which had been introduced in previous years. 
Thanks to this chronological sequence, Soviet 
art is presented as a logical continuation of 
the whole of Russian art, the finest realistic 
principles of which it has inherited and is 
developing on a new socialist basis. The 
chronological principle, moreover, enables the 
visitor to the Gallery to form a correct im- 
pression of the development of Russian art 
as a whole. 

The new 
retains the 


arrangement adopted in 1945 
chronological principle first 
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instituted in 1940. Several shortcomings of 
the earlier arrangement, such as the hanging 
of pictures in rows very close to each other 
and the rather haphazard arrangement of 
sculpture, have been eliminated. The mem- 
bers of the Gallery staff have made great 
efforts to improve the arrangement of the 
Gallery’s rich collections. Their task is made 
difficult by the building itself, which was 
erected many years ago and which can no 
longer accommodate all the pictures now in 
the possession of the Gallery. The result of 
their efforts justifies our congratulating them 
in achieving one of the finest arrangements 
yet made of the Tretyakov Gallery collections. 

Below we publish excerpts from the speech 
about the reopening of the Tretyakov Gallery, 
made by Boris Johanson, People’s Artist of 
the U. S. S. R., and Stalin Prize Winner, at 
the Plenary Meeting of the Union of Soviet 
Artists: 

“T think I shall not be making a mistake 
when I say that for most realists in art— 


Vision of Bartholomew the Youth, by M. Nesterov 


painters, graphic artists and sculptors—the 
Tretyakov Gallery was the best teacher we 
ever had. It formed our outlook on art. It was 
from the pictures by great Russian artists in 


this Gallery that we learned the skill of our. 


craft. 

“When the Tretyakov Gallery reopened its 
doors and we. once more saw the pictures we 
all knew so well we realised that we treasured 
them even more after four years of separation. 

“A profound intellectual content has always 
been a specific feature of Russian painting 
and its chief merit. In different years and 
epochs it has reflected the life and customs 
of the people, depicted the national landscape 
and produced profound human characterisa- 
tions in the field of portraiture. Russian 
artists have always used exalted forms of art 
as their medium of expression. 

“From its very inception Russian painting 
strove toward realistic art and attained it in 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Rokotov, Levitsky, Boro- 
vikovsky, Kiprensky and Alexander Ivanov 
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were already masters of realism in art. This 
form is international to the extent that all 
European realists were engaged on one and 
the same problems as regards form. Alexander 
Ivanov worked on the same problems of form 
as did Raphael in his time. Fedorov centred 
his attention on the same formal problems 
as did the Dutch painters while Surikov 
worked on those that interested the Venetians. 
Many more such examples might be cited. 
And yet this international form invariably 
becomes national as soon as it takes root in 
the native soil of a particular country. This 
is true of the work of every sincere artist 
whether he desires it or not, whether he is 
aware of it or not. And on the contrary, 
every national work of art which is exalted in 
thought and form becomes the property of 
all mankind.” 


2 
There are works of art which though they 


cannot be called realistic in the strict sense 
of the term, possess qualities that have 


The Seated Demon, by M. Vrubel 
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The Streltsi, by V. Surikov 
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Menshikov in Berezov, by V. Surikov 


influenced the development of realistic paint- 


ing. 

I have in mind Russian ikons and the 
greatest genius of Russian ikon painting — 
Andrei Rublev, whose mastery still arouses 
our wonder and admiration. 

What is the secret of Andrei Rublevy’s 
power? What makes his Trinity, for instance, 
such an _ effective piece of work? The 
secret most certainly lies in the _ perfect 
harmony of the whole. The artist has found 
the focus of the harmonious proportions in 
the silhouettes in relation to the planes of the 
ikon. Not a single millimetre too little or too 
much. A fusion of linear and colour effects 
is achieved by the faces, robes, hands and 
golden wings of the archangels all blending 


into an ivory tone. The marvelous blue tone 
is superbly combined with the deep green. 
The brown is used as a contrast to the perfect 
proportions and harmony of the _ central 
figure. The crowning point of the whole com- 
position is the silhouette of the tree, which is 
in subtle contrast to the flowing lines of the 
figures. This detail which is a touch of true 
genius, lends the whole composition an 
amazing completion, integrity and musical- 
ness. 

In order to attain beauty of form the artist 
must cast aside everything superfluous that 
hinders the expression of his idea and find 


-the form-of art which will enable his work 
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to arrest the eye and stir the imagination. 
This decorative principle is to be found in 


Christ in the Desert, by Ivan Kramskoi 


every great painting. It is expressed with 
utmost clarity and directness in Rublev’s 
Trinity. It is also expressed in Chinese art, in 
Persian miniatures and Greek vases. 

This principle is most strikingly embodied 
in Alexander Ivanov’s painting Christ Appears 
to the People, a masterpiece of Russian paint- 
ing by one of the greatest of Russian artists. 
It is common knowledge that Ivanov spent 
many years on this picture, painting a tre- 
mendous number of preliminary sketches 
which are remarkable works of art in them- 
selves. 

Alexander Ivanov anticipated impressionism 
jong before its appearance in France. I am 
speaking here of impressionism as a progres- 
sive form of realistic art, I must admit that 


I deplore the mistaken views of ceriain critics 
who persist in regarding impressionism as 
something opposed to realism. Impressionism 
is realism in the fullest sense of the term, a 
realism that depicts nature in its absolute and 
not conventional form. Alexander Ivanov, 
however, was more than an impressionist, 
even in this sense of the word. He was a 
classic as well. He accomplished something 
which French art strove to accomplish much 
later—he made impressionism a_ recognized 
form of art. His marvelous picture placed 
him on a par with Raphael, Phideas and 
Michelangelo. This painting can also be com- 
pared with the best works of Andrei Rublev. 
The painting Christ Appears to the People 
possesses all the qualities necessary to make 


Eternal Rest, 


it not only a superb production of Russian 
art but of world realistic art as well. 

The clarity of idea, the free contours of 
composition, the marvelous harmony of line 
in the folds of the garments, the sculptural 
modelling of forms, make the figures so’ liv- 
ing and three-dimensional that one imagines 
they are as palpable as the sculptures of 
the great classics—the poets of the human 
body. 

Like Andrei Rublev, Alexander Ivanov was 
a martyr to art. For its sake, for the sake of 
a few fleeting moments of inspiration and 
years of indefatigable labour, they sacrificed 
their personal happiness: Examples of such 
asceticism are by no means exceptional in 
Russian art. 

Let us recall Fedotov, who was another 
martyr to his calling. He is the man who 
said ‘Even if I go insane in doing it, I 
shall paint mahogany”, and he did, better 


by Isaac Levitan 
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than anyone before him, 
Widowhood. 

This picture is really a whole story about 
officers’ wives in the fifties of the last cen- 
tury. Both the literary aspect and the artistic 
aspects of the narrative are superbly done. 
The harmony of the contours, their propor- 
tions in relation to the whole composition— 
the contour of the widow: fair head against 
the background of the wallpaper, the contour 
of the right hand with its white hand- 
kerchief against the black gown, the em- 
broidery frame propped against the mahogany 
dresser, the pillows to the left, the husband’s 
portrait in a gold frame, the ikon and all 
the other details are combined with incom- 
parable skill. And the technique with which 
these objects have been painted is truly 
miraculous. Only an artist on a par with the 
great Dutch masters could have painted 
mahogany as it is painted in this picture, 


in his picture 


In one of the halls of the Tretyakov Gallery. 
On the right is A. Puhkirev’s painting Loveless Marriage 


Every artist has his own ways and means 
of expressing his feelings. Each one chooses 
different. themes and a different genre. 

The Russian landscape was not always con- 
sidered worthy of depiction. There was a time 
when artists were inclined to consider it too 
pallid and uninteresting. Instead of the Russian 
scene they preferred to paint Italian ruins 
against a background of classical trees, water- 
falls, tossing seas, thunderstorms and _ the 
like. 

It is therefore all the more amazing to 
find Venetsianov’s Summer and_ Spring 
among such strident, affected pieces executed 
in the Italian manner. These two _ pictures 
played a role similar to that played at a later 
date by Savrasov’s The Rooks Are Back and 
Klodt’s A Field of Grain. These are pioneer 
works in the development of all subsequent 
Russian landscape painting, the greatest ex- 
ponent of which was Levitan. 
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There is an aspect of the effect a painting 
has on the spectator which cannot be explain- 
ed offhand. At first glance the painting seems 
to be a very simple thing, executed with very 
simple means and it is difficult to. define 
what it is that charms the spectator. The 
secret of the effect of such a picture lies in 
its deep -intellectual content. The artist has 
concentrated as it were all the feelings of the 
Russian people into a single theme, has con- 
veyed them to us in an extremely simple 
form. This is, however, only a seeming sim- 
plicity. Such a picture, for instance, is Ve- 
netsianov’s Summer, one of the greatest of 
all Russian paintings. It is as_ essentially 


_ Russian as Rublev’s Trinity. This simplicity, 
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comparable to that of the classics, is the car- 
dinal characteristic of the Russian genius 
which ruthlessly casts aside all superfluous 


grain, in the classical composition where the 
figure of the Russian peasant woman with 
her child, and the contours of the shed are 
all so harmoniously blended. 

The same may be said of his painting 
Spring. 

These pictures are particularly effective 
when viewed side by side. The spectator then 
clearly feels the transparency and chill of the 
spring air in contrast to the summer scene. 

The same qualities are to be found in 
Perov’s At the Last Tavern. At first glance 
there seems to be nothing striking in the pic- 
ture. It depicts a winter twilight, the lights 
of a wayside tavern, a horse munching hay 
outside, a little girl waiting for her drunkard 
father to come out of the tavern, and a small, 
forlorn looking dog. What then makes it so 
effective? Why does it so stir one’s thoughts 
and imagination? The answer is that this 
small canvas contains all the sadness and 
pity Nekrasov felt for the Russia of his day— 
poverty-stricken and oppressed Russia. If we 
are to speak of ideas expressed in painting, 
then this picture may well be called one of 
the most profound in its interpretation of the 
artist’s idea. We feel that the morrow will be 
a dreary, miserable day, that the sky will be 
grey and dull. The tone of the sky is so bleak 
that it arouses a feeling of. melancholy. All of 


Portrait of Maria Yermolova, 
by V. Serov 


trappings that can hinder the expression of 
feeling. 

Simplicity of expression is a_ salient 
characteristic of the Russian people. It is to 
be found in the pithiness of the Russian ver- 
nacular. It was to achieve this simplicity that 
Tolstoy revised his manuscript of War and 
Peace some thirteen times. Venetsianov’s can- 
vas expresses the pictorial conception of 
summer with utmost simplicity. Its content is 
embodied in the most perfect form. It is 
conveyed in the tones of the sky and the Girl with Peaches, by V. Seroy 
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Perov’s works are as sharp as a 
razor. There are those who say 
that Perov was not a colourist. 
This is not true, however. He was 
a colourist, but not of the ordi- 
nary type. He is an artist of 
expression. He is always drawn 
to trenchant expressions of dra- 
matic situations. 

Take his picture of the young 
girl who has arrived from her 
boardingschool to visit her blind 
father. How wonderful is the 


expression of the father’s face! ° 


I was so strongly impressed by 
the faces of this father and 
daughter in childhood that they 
have remained vivid to this very 
day. There is something in Re- 
pin’s Ivan the Terrible that 
reminds one of the expression on 
the father’s face. What a marve- 
lous dramatic talent the artist 
must have possessed to achieve 
such an expression! Or take the 
three children hauling a huge 
frozen barrel on a sledge. What 
poignancy there is in the central 
figure of the girl, exhausted by 
the strain on her frail shoulders. 
Or take his picture of a woman 
who has drowned herself. A foggy 
morning. The heavy, sodden 
body with seaweeds clinging 
to it. A pale face with wet, 
straggling. locks of hair. The 


Portrait of an Unnamed Lady, by Ivan Kramskoi 
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Widowhood, by Pavel Fedotov 


face of a sphinx—the enigma of death. 
Who is. she? What made her commit 
suicide? An unhappy love affair or perhaps 
the disgrace of having been deceived or the 
hopeless poverty of Katerina Ivanoyna, Mar- 
meladov’s mistress? Yes, Perov was most 
certainly the Dostoyevsky of Russian paint- 
ing. How can one speak of colour schemes 
when his pictures touch your very heart- 
strings! How is it possible to speak of form 
in Dostoyevsky’s books when he writes so 
fervently and impetuously that you plunge 
into the abyss along with him. 

And yet the form is there, perfect in its 
own way. Peroy, it seems, does not think 
about it. It comes of itself. Without it he 
could never have expressed the ideas he did. 
Perov evidently deeply appreciated Dostoyev- 


Ivan the Terrible and his Son Ivan, 
by Ilya Repin (Detail) 


sky, otherwise he could never have painted 
such a wonderful portrait of the great writer. 

Besides being gifted with a superb dramatic 
talent, Dostoyevsky had a fine sense of 
humour that sometimes ran to the eccentric. 
This same quality is to be found in Perov. 
I violated all the rules of good behaviour by 
breaking into loud laughter the first time 
I saw his picture The Janitor in the Tretya- 
kov Gallery. This in an eccentric and ex- 
tremely expressive picture. Could any contrast 
be more striking than that of the naive board- 
ing-school girl with her aristocratic mother 
and the full length figure of the janitor, 
disheveled, barefoot and yawning and yawn- 
ing after his recent nap? 

To love and understand Dostoyevsky does 
not necessarily mean accepting him alto- 
gether. Perov, with all his deep appreciation 
of Dostoyevsky, did not accept him unreserv- 
edly. If he had, he could never have painted 
such a picture as his Easter Religious Proces- 
sion where he showed drunken priests mak- 
ing the round of their parish. 
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The Rooks are Back, by A. Savrasov 
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It is quite impossible to cover even a small 
part of what is most characteristic in the 
development of Russian realistic painting 
within the limits of a short report. There is 
such a bewildering abundance of material 
that one can easily lose his way in the 
maze. 

We cannot pass over such giants as Repin 
and Surikov in silence or fail to mention such 
remarkable masters as Ryabushkin, who was 
as great in his way as Surikov. Certainly we 


must say something about Serov, Levitan, the 


Korovin brothers, Ghe, Malyavin, Arkhipov, 
Nesterov, Shishkin, Aivazovsky, Vladimir Ma- 
kovsky, Korzukhin and many others of the 
peredvizhniki and we must not forget the 
great Vrubel. 

It is difficult to add anything new to what 
Igor Grabar has written about Repin’s bril- 
liant technique. Repin’s talent was original. 
He was an intuitive master. One can scarcely 
say of him that he was a philosopher who, 


Birchgrove, by A. Cuingi 


brush in hand, discussed the laws of painting. 
He was all temperament. His creative impulse 
was fired by an ardent love for his art. 

The work of every artist bears the imprint 
of his own creative temperament. It would 
be hard to find a more youthful and more 
fascinating figure than Repin among Russian 
artists. 

Least of ail does Repin resemble a classic. 
Though he seems to be an impressionist of 
feeling he is undoubtedly a classic in respect 
to his manner of expressing feelings. 

Repin’s pupil, Valentin Serov, stands on a 
par with his teacher in the field of portraiture. 
Reflective and ponderous, Serov was of an 
entirely different cast of character than Repin 
and Korovin, both of whom he admired and 
esteemed. 

In order to understand Serov’s skill and 
aspirations both as painter and portraitist, it 
is necessary to turn to his early works—Girl 
with Peaches and Girl under a Tree. These 
are not only portraits but marvelous feminine 
types. Serov did a whole series of landscapes 
of equal significance—The Little Pond and 
many others. He was not content with this, 
however. He wanted to do more, to attain the 
utmost expressiveness in characterisation. He 
achieved this in his portraits of Yermolova, 
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Fedotova, Girshman, Morozov and 
many others. 

I have always been more impressed by the 
portrait of Yermolova than the others, perhaps 
because I had the good fortune to know the 
great actress in real life and see her on the 
stage. She was an artiste of profound feeling 
and great temperament, whose talent was 
hailed by actors of all schools and tendencies. 
The name of Maria Yermolova was uttered 
with reverence and the reason for this is 
expressed in Serov’s portrait. In the actress’s 
superb pose there is simplicity, as well as 
awareness of the greatness and nobility of 
her mission. How impressive is the wonder- 
ful face, the inspired, shining eyes, the sen- 
sitive mouth. The foreshortening of the face 
emphasizes the imposing figure, with its 
simply folded hands. All these qualities taken 
together create an unforgettable conception 
of the noble art of which the great actress 
was a living embodiment. 

Serov’s greatness lies in his power of 
human characterization. He is the creator of 
living, realistic types. All his works show a 
spirit of innovation and eternal youth. This 
is the eternal youth of art which overthrows 
established canons and seeks new forms in 
its quest after perfection. 
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The historical painter Vassily Surikovy, 
another giant of Russian art, stands in a 
class by himself. What a diversity of utterly 
unlike talents are to be found in Russian 
realistic painting! Surikov was the singer of 
the indomitable spirit, the inflexible will for 
truth, freedom and justice. He was the poet of 
the Russian woman, of the free Cossack Stepan 
Razin, of Yermak, the conqueror of Siberia, 
and of the great Suvorov of military fame. 

When I stand before Surikov’s Menshikov 
in Berezov—and I can stand before it for 
time without end, discovering ever newer 
beauty in it—I always ask myself, “To whom 
can Surikov be compared for the effectiveness 
of his use of colour?” Two names occur to 
me—Titian and Rembrandt. Their pictures 
have the same smooth modelling of form, the 
same symphony of colours. Any part of the 


painting taken by itself is a masterpiece of 
colour and a compact, tangible form of 
realistic painting. Menshikov’s head, his hand 
bearing the gold ring, the heads of the 
children, the clothes, the brocade, the ikons 
in the corner, the frost-covered window, the 
fur—all these, taken together—form a miracle 
of painting. 

This same miracle is found in Boyarina 
Morozova, in The Streltsi, in Yermak and in 
many of Surikov’s portraits. 

Much has been written about these pic- 
tures. Much true and profound criticism of 
Surikov is to be found in the works of our 
Soviet art critics, but no really exhaustive 
monograph has yet been written about him. 
Neither have such studies yet been made of 
Alexander Ivanov, of Fedotov, or of many of 
the artists whose names I have mentioned. It 
is high time for our critics to fill these gaps 
in our literature. 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH 
POETRY BY SAMUEL MARSHAK 


By Professor M. Morozov 


OT long ago I happened to reread Maurice 
Baring’s Landmarks in Russian Literature, 
published in London in 1910. Baring, who 
made a superb translation of Pushkin’s poem 
The Prophet, makes the following statement: 
“The main feature of both Russian prose and 
Russian verse is its closeness to nature, its 
love of reality.”’ He also remarks that what 
struck him most in Russian poets was “their 
gift of seeing things as they are and express- 
ing these things in terms of the utmost 
simplicity.” There is a note of despair in his 
admiration of this simplicity when he ex- 
claims “How absolutely untranslatable they 
are!” 
At first glance one is inclined to agree with 
this statement. The “simpler” a poem is, the 
less it lends itself to translation. It is easier 
to express a gesture or a pose. than 
movement. Byron in his youth is easier to 
translate than Byron in his maturity. It is 
therefore not suprising that the Russian trans- 
lation of Childe Harold is closer to the ori- 
ginal than that of Don Juan. Tatyana Shchep- 
kina-Kupernik and M. Lozinsky have proved 
that it is possible to give a superb Russian 
rendition of Rostand’s intricate rhythm and 
Lope de Vega’s scintillating dialogues and 
verse. 

After reading English translations of Push- 
kin’s poetry and giving credit where credit is 
due, we would be inclined to agree in the 
main with Baring’s thesis that utmost simpli- 
city is untranslatable were it not for the 
remarkable translations of Samuel Marshak 
which completely refute this thesis (cf. his 
volume of translations of English Songs and 
Ballads which has just been published in a 
new and enlarged edition by the State Litera- 
ture Publishing House). 

Along with other great English poets 
Wordsworth has long been known to Russian 
readers. There is a tribute to him in one of 
Pushkin’s sonnets. In some of his _ lyrics 
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Wordsworth also reaches the heights of “ut- 
most simplicity’ — 


“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me!” 


I recall an old teacher of English literature 
in one of our colleges who liked to read this 
stanza to his students over and over again. 
He admired its simplicity and lucidity, and 
at the same time he was fascinated by some- 
thing in the last line, something that he him- 
self could not explain. When he came to that 
line he always lowered his voice. Listening to 
him, one might well have exclaimed “How 
wonderful but how absolutely untranslat- 
able.” 

Yet Marshak has translated it. Here is his 
translation: 

y+. He oneyanuT HuKOrO, 

Uto Jltocu Oompue ue, 

Ho JItocu Het, wu oTTOrO 

Tak H3MeHWICA cBerT. “ 
Just listen to the last line 


pices AEOOTTOLO 
Tak H3MeHHICA CBeT. “ 


and you will detect a change in the melody, 
a deepening of it, a hidden modulation which 
is not based on external effect but which, on 
the contrary, reflects the inner, psychological 
essence of the whole poem. A flawless ear for 
melody, modulations and changes in timbre 
is one of the most outstanding characteristics 
of Marshak’s translations. Thanks to this 
quality, even poems in which thought and 
feeling are expressed’ with “utmost simpli- 
city” have lent themselves to translation into 
Russian. 

Marshak has reproduced the English folk 
ballad in Russian, retaining all the beauty 
and variety of this genre. His translations 
include ballads which are humorous, like 


King John and the Abbot of Canterbury as 
well as those which are dramatic, like The 
Douglas Tragedy. Folk poetry has a parti- 
cular appeal for Marshak. He _ delights 
in its repetitions and in its imagery, where 
inanimate objects come to life as in fairy 
tales. 

If you reread The Douglas Tragedy you 
will catch the atmosphere of the middle 
ages—old Scottish castles, rugged landscapes. 
Here you have one of those tragedies typical 
of folk ballads. It must be remembered that it 
was the spirit of such ballads that gave rise 
to the great dramas of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries. Many translators would have 
succumbed to stylisations, but Marshak prov- 
ed adamant to the temptation. There are no 
archaisms in his translation. In general styli- 
sation is alien to Marshak’s work. His lan- 
guage is of the simplest, with only here and 
there a few words which might be called 
archaisms. 

Lord William with his lady-love is gallop- 
ing through the night. He has killed his 
beloved’s father and brothers. In the melody 
of this verse composed by bards of old one 
senses the rhythm of this gallop by the light 
of the moon, the presentiment of impending 
doom which the rider and his _ lady-love 
already feel 

“O they rode on, and on they rode.” 

How superbly Marshak has conveyed this 
feeling — . 


,,ONATb OHM CKayyT Bilepen, Bneper...“ 


His flawless sense of poetry enables 
Marshak to hear the voice of the poet whom 
he is translating. One may translate a poem, 
giving the exact dictionary meaning of all the 
words and reproducing the rhythmic contour 
of the original, yet utterly fail to reproduce 
the voice of the poet. This also applies to 
translations of prose. The affectionate, jovial 
voice of Fielding or the calm, slightly ironi- 
cal and disdainful speech of Swift must be 
heard by the translator if he is to create an 
artistic translation of Tom Jones or Gulliver’s 
Travels. 

The poems in Marshak’s slender volume of 
translations speak in different voices. This is 
the best proof of his talent as a translator. 
We hear the living, straightforward speech 
of Robert Burns, the stately measured voice 
of Milton in When I consider how my light 
is spent — 
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»Korga nozyMatw, TO cBeT iorac 

B monx raa3ax cpequ MyTH 3eMHOrO, 
VW suTo TamaHT, CKpbIBalouwiica B HAC, 
JjapoBaH MHe HampacHo...“ 


In Marshak’s translations we feel the liv- 
ing presence of the poets themselves. This 
trait, which might be called the dramatic 
perception of poetry, has become characte- 
ristic of Soviet translations. Herein lies the 
source of that flowering of Russian transla- 
tions which we are witnessing today. Mar- 
shak, Pasternak, Lozinsky, Shchepkina- 
Kupernik, and Levik are all translators of 
whom we may well be proud. One of the 
principal reasons explaining their achieve- 
ments is that a correct solution has been 
found to the general problem of translating 
poetry — the problem of accuracy. We have 
in mind here the solution expressed with par- 
ticular clarity in Marshak’s translations. 

Marshak’s triumphs are the best refutation 
of “‘literalism”, a tendency which at one time 
robbed our translators of creative initiative 
and inspiration. 

The poet’s objective is living reality, the 
poet-translator’s objective is the poetry he 
is translating. The poet, however, does not 
copy reality but selects what is most typical 
from this reality. If the translator mechani- 
cally copies the original, the results will be 
nothing but a lifeless reproduction, no matter 
how skilful the translation may be from the 
point of view of technique. Marshak follows 
another path. His aim is not the likeness of a 
photograph but of a portrait. 

Any departure from the original text—if, 
of course, this departure is justifiable from 
the point of view of art—offers extremely 
interesting opportunities for studying the 
translator’s creative methods. In the case of 
Marshak, these departures are particularly 
characteristic, especially in his translations of 
ballads. Suppose we turn again to The Doug- 
las Tragedy. Where the original has “‘armour 
so bright,” Marshak, who always strives for 
an adjective suggesting something palpable, 
translates it ,TAKeIbIM Bocnex“ which means 
literally heavy armour. Or take another ex- 
ample from this same ballad. Lord William, 
mortally wounded, bends down to “the spring 
that ran so clear.” Marshak’s translation is 
»cTyYHeHOH Boge pyypa“ —literally the icy 
water of the spring. The spring grew crimson 
with “his good heart’s blood.” Marshak again 


alters it to ,KpoBbto ropsyero cepaua ero*— 
the blood of his hot heart. The ballad tells 
how Lord William sees the seven brothers of 
his lady-love riding by. There is nothing in the 
ballad about the horses. Marshak makes the 
image concrete, adds a sound accompaniment 
and builds up a whole picture— 


» 1 aM CiIbILUHTCA TONOT MOry4ux KOHeH— 
Cemb pbillape cKauyyr Bepxamn. “ 


There is a very interesting point in the 
translation of the last part of the ballad. 
Marshak’s element is folk poetry. At times he 
is so fascinated by it that he ceases to be a 
translator and himself becomes the narrator. 
Where the ballad says— 


“Out of the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out of the knight’s a briar.” 


Marshak has— 


»Hagq HeH OenocHexHad pO3a UBeTeT, 
Haq HuM — TeMHOKpaCHBIH LWIMNOBHHK. “ 


The translator is, of course, not taking 
liberties with the text here. He is simply con- 
tinuing the traditions of the old minstrels 
who passed the ballad on from generation to 
generation, each one adding some touch of 
his own. Marshak’s translation is a new 
version of the ballad. 

As we have already pointed out, Marshak 
is superbly versed in folklore. But he has 
also translated poetry that is far removed 
from folklore, such as several of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. At present many of our poet 
translators are turning to Shakespeare’s son- 
nets. Boris Pasternak is one of these poets. 
But where Pasternak is primarily interested 
in disclosing the psychological substrata of 
the sonnets, Marshak always stresses. the 
thought and conveys it with classical, har- 
monious clarity. To the attention of our trans- 
lators Marshak has brought the poet Milton, 
that austere genius of the seventeenth century, 
the last of the Renaissance giants. He has 
revealed to them William Blake, so little 
known to our readers. Every translation, 
besides giving the original text, also affords an 
insight into the character of the poet. It not 
infrequently happens that a translation of 
some short poem is of much more signifi- 


cance than a lengthy research study in giving 
us an entirely new concept of the poet in 
question. . 

In England people often speak of Blake as 
a mystic, a queer, whimsical visionary who 
always stood aloof from life. In Marshak’s 
translations, however, he becomes a_ vital 
personality linked with real life. 

Marshak has also done much ‘to bring John 
Keats, one of his favourite poets, closer to the 
Russian reader. English critics have often 
spoken of Keats as a poet of nervous, refined — 
temperament given to vague, sensuous im- 
pressions. He is usually pictured on his death- 
bed, his long curly hair romantically strewn 
on the pillow.-His poems are usually embel- 
lished with illustrations in the style of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. In his translation of The 
Grasshopper and the Cricket Marshak shows 
Keats in love with “the poetry of earth,” 
passionately asserting the immortality of 
life. 


»llos3Ha 3e€MIH He 3HaeT CMePTH. 

IIpuuima 3uma. B nmomax MeTeT MeTedb. 

Ho BbI MOKOIO MepTBOMY He BepbTe, 

TpelluT CBepyOK, 3a6MBUIHCb re-TO B lem.“ 


Marshak’s book is not only a volume of 
translations of English poetry. It is a book 
about English poets, as every truly literary 
translation should be. Our young translators, 
including those translating from the various 
languages of the Soviet peoples, should and 
will learn their art from Marshak. Full of 
life-asserting force and easily remembered, 
these poems will undoubtedly play their part 
in developing an appreciation for literature 
among the young people in our country. The 
best thing about Marshak’s translations is 
that we forget that they are translations. In 
this volume we have a remarkable book pro- 
duced by Soviet poetry. The question may be 
asked—what would be the result if one 
attempted to translate Marshak’s works back 
into English? Let English translators try to 
do this and they will discover that the best 
re-translations (providing their aim is a por- 
trait but not a photographic likeness) will be 
the English originals. That is the most con- 
vincing proof of the merit of any transla- 
tion. 


Be inl; Sal 
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HE U.S. S. R. Academy of Sciences has 

brought out a book entitled The Culture of 
Kiev Russ by B. Grekov, a member of the 
Academy. This book covers the history of 
Russian culture from its very sources to the 
. end of the eleventh century. The author 
makes no claims to a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the culture of Kiev Russ. He is con- 
cerned only with the most important aspects 
of the subject and endeavours to give the 
reader a general impression of the first cen- 
turies of culture. . 

Until the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury critical evaluation of ancient Russian 
culture was closely bound up with the out- 
look on the reforms of Peter the Great. These 
reforms were taken as a sort of boundary 
line between ancient and modern Russia. 

The main criteria which western European 
historians and Slavophiles followed in their 
evaluation of ancient Russ were laid down by 
Nikolai Karamzin in his famous essay On 
Ancient and Modern Russia. Karamzin took 
the reforms of Peter as his point of depar- 
ture in forming an estimation of the culture 
of ancient Russia. In his opinion the culture 
of ancient Russia was stagnant, one and the 
same in the higher and lower classes and pre- 
dominantly a peasant culture. He regarded 
the nineteenth century peasant, his mode of 
life, his customs and his conception of the 
world as a living survival of the Russia before 
Peter’s time. 

Following in Karamzin’s footsteps, practi- 
cally all Russian historians based their isiter- 
pretations of the early period upon their 
observations of the life and customs of the 
peasantry of their own day and sometimes 
even of the petty bourgeoisie and the mer- 
chant class. ; 
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On the basis of their observations of con- 
temporary peasantry, the Slavophiles created 
their famous theory of common land tenure 
which was proclaimed as the “triumph of the 
human spirit’ and a “moral alliance of 
people”. The mode of life, the customs and 
religious faith of the peasants were idealised 
and even imitated by the Slavophiles. Their 
articles stressed the peasant nature of an- 
cient Russian culture, its withdrawal from 
life, its immobility and ‘“un-self-conscious- 
ness.” An article by I. Kireevsky contains the 
following statement: “Up to now our people 
were uneducated and crude, as sluggish in 
their cultural development as the Chinese*.” 
Kireevsky also denied the existence of any art 
in ancient Russia’. 

In the first part of the twentieth century 
and particularly after the October Revolution 
these conceptions of ancient Russia were 
completely refuted by new, concrete histo- 
rical, archeological and aesthetic researches. 
Historians, archeologists, orientalists, histo- 
rians of Russian art, linguists, literary scholars 
and others have enriched our knowledge of 
this period by extensive new scientific material. 

Ancient Russian paintings have been 
discovered; a careful study has been made of 
the architecture of the early period and the 
history of the Russian language. A large num- 
ber of newly discovered documents have been 
subjected to examination, problems concern- 
ing the history of Russian chronicles clarified, 
etc. The museums of Russia, Western Europe 
and America have augmented their collections 


1 Aksakoy, Sochinenie istoricheskoye, Vol. I, p. 80. 

? I. Kireevsky, Collected Works. Vol. I, pp. 60—61. 
1911 (Russian ed.). 

# Ibid. P. 215. 


with works of ancient Russian art. Thanks to 
the painstaking work of specialists in resto- 
ration, the brilliant, living colours of ancient 
Russia have been revealed beneath the tarnish 
and touching up of subsequent centuries. 

What new contributions has progressive 
Russian and particularly Soviet. science made 
to the study of ancient Russian culture as 
compared with the historians of the nine- 
teenth century? 

First of all, modern research has made 
clear the unusual versatility, and complexity 
of the cultural development of ancient Russia, 
as well as the abundance of intellectual ten- 
dencies and the diverse aspects of this culture 
in different branches and different epochs. 
Naive conceptions of a single and unchangeable 
“ancient Russian style” in art were shattered. 
It became clear that Novgorod edifices of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries with _ their 
striking severity of form were a far cry from 
the extremely ornate and decorative archi- 
tectural style of seventeenth century Moscow. 
The delicate proportions of Vladimir-Suzdal 
architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were in direct contrast to the squat 
crudity of Pskov buildings of the same 
period. The existence of intricate tendencies 
and the succession of different styles im archi- 
tecture and painting were in keeping with 
the complexity of cultural iin eles in 
ancient Russia. 

Secondly, the national independence of an- 
cient Russian culture has now been made 
clear. The opinion that ancient Russian art 
was merely an imitation of Byzantine art has 
been utterly refuted. Modern research has 
also refuted the theory that Russian life from 
times of old tended toward an Oriental isola- 
tion and the theory advanced by Viollet-le-Duc 
which alleged that ancient Russian architec- 
ture derived from Oriental forms. It became 
clear that when Byzantine influence reached 
Russia there already existed a specific culture 
of the Russian tribes which had arisen on the 
basis of the ancient Sythian culture which 
in turn was influenced by Hellenic  civilisa- 
tion. At the same time the conception of’ By- 
zantine culture also underwent radical 
changes. 

At the end of the nineteenth and _ the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries, Oriental- 
ists—particularly the Russians and, in part, 
the French—showed Byzantium to have been 


the most progressive country in Europe from 
the tenth to the twelfth century and the 
country which preserved ancient civilisation 
for the modern world. Research elucidated 
the great intellectual, esthetic and technical 
progress made by Byzantium, and its import- 
ant role in evoking the, Renaissance. 

Thirdly, the conception heretofore held of 
the exclusively agrarian development of an- 
cient Russia was shown to be fallacious as 
was also the corollary that people in ancient 
Russia were uncouth, backward peasants. 
New investigations and research indicate a 
high development of trades and handicrafts, 
as well as the great influence of growing 
cities and urban population on the political 
life of Russia. The Russian people did not 
blindly accept foreign forms but assimilated 
them, transforming them into phenomena of 
Russian culture and specifically Russian art. 
Discoveries made by archeologists show a 
sharp difference between rural and urban cul- 
ture in respect to mode of life, dress, customs, 
in very early periods of Russian history. 

As a result of the researches carried out by 
Soviet historians, archeologists and students of 
literature, art and language, it was unmistak- 
ably shown that the culture of Kiev Russ, 
before its conquest by the Mongols, had at- 
tained a level of development similar to that 
achieved in Europe. This refuted the pre- 
vailing opinion that Russian’ eulture had 
suffered a decline even before the devastating 
Tatar invasions, that is, during a period when 
conditions were relatively auspicious for its 
cultural development. The results of modern 
research have made it absolutely clear that 
the Mongol yoke was the only reason for 
Russia’s retarded development at a time when 
Europe, saved by Russian blood from the 
devastating invasions of the Mongols, was 
experiencing an intensive period of cultural 
development. 

Academician Grekov’s study is concerned 
with the most important period of the 
development of ancient Russian culture. It 
depicts the high level of culture in Kiev Russ, 
the struggle of the Russian people for their 
cultural independence, the attitude of the 
Russian people to their past, the intellectual 
tendencies within the Kiev state. This book 
presents the first synthetic evaluation of the 
culture of Kiev Russ based on ‘recent re- 
searches. 
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